C. W. Nash . . his will be the only automobile company to make a profit this year. (Page 379) 
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An Interview with Mr. Nasi\Pace-setter 
for the Automobile Industry... Designing 
to Sell... Bristol-Myers’ Dealer Bonus Plan 
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New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 

Los Angeles Examiner 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 
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DATLY 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Herald 
Washington Times 
San Francisco Examiner 


SUNDAY 


Rochester American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 

San Francisco Examiner 


ames Declares a 


PRINCIPLE | 


MAN REPRESENTS 
NEWS PAPER'S 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


CALL THE 


Rochester 


"The greatest merchandiser the world has yet known 
is the modern newspaper. By that path, business 
will start its ®pward climb” . . . statement of 
Mr. F. G. James, Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland. 


WE AGREE. There is ample evidence that many 
businesses have already started their upward climb 

. scores of advertisers who have picked markets 
where conditions were well known, then pounded 
those markets with the productive store-door pressure 
of fighting newspapers that brook no denial. 


An unknown gasoline distributor secured 600 of the 
best filling stations in a large city within a year; a 
maker of creamery products added several new chains 
and scores of independents; and automobile polish 
trebled its number of outlets and _ substantially 
increased _ sales. 


These are not isolated cases. Many other successes, 
in the face of adverse general conditions, attest the 
fact that sales campaigns do succeed when. markets 
are attacked with accurate knowledge of conditions 
and the merchandising pressure of newspapers. 


The Boone Organization represents 27 of the Hearst 
newspapers that are built upon this profit-making 
principle. They circulate -in 14 great markets of 
31,000,000 people, in each of which certain 
manufacturers have scored successes. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


New York 
Chicago : Detroit Philadelph 
Cleveland . Atlanta ‘ San Francis‘ 


Los Angeles . Seattle 
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Heres anew 


# Are you satisfied when your salesmen load up 
your jobbers? And do you then depend on your 
general advertising to move your merchandise on 
ny, to the consumer? 

# If you do, you’re missing an important link in 
your distribution % and a vital influence in the 
making and maintenance of sales 

ad You sell through retail stores %# Most of the 
retail stores are located in home shopping neigh- 


e: borhoods %* Are you doing anything to move 
mb your merchandise off the shelves of these neigh- 
i borhood outlets? 


* You can bring effective pressure to bear on 
both dealer and consumer in these home neighbot- 
hoods by using Criterion Service 

* Briefly, Criterion Service is a system of placing 
colorful, dramatic reminders % poster displays 
eight feet high and four feet wide % on con- 
spicuous locations * on the walls of retail stores 
lly in home shopping neighborhoods ™F 


* A Criterion Panel on location looks like this: 


* Here you get the last word before the sale is 
made % Here you exercise a powerful influence 


| sales yp 
mand merchandising 


ing % and who spends 85% of her time in this 
home shopping neighborhood 4% 
* But— 


# Criterion Service exercises a powerful influence 
on the dealer, too %# He sees your advertisement 
right on or near his own store # every day in 
the year % He knows you are doing something 
very directly toward helping him %* If your dis’ 
play is on his wall he receives a cash rental from 
us for the use of the space 


# Our men who contact him know him inti 
mately * They can get merchandising information 
from him which he would not give to your repre- 
sentatives or the representatives of any other ad- 
vertising medium % Our men can secure his co- 
operation in giving your merchandise prominent 
store or window display 


% They can check up on his stock of your mer- 
chandise % on his stock of your competitor’s mer- 
chandise % on his feeling toward your competi- 
tors %" on his price practices % on his relations 
with your jobber %# and they can get any other 
information that may be valuable to you * 

% More than that, they can take orders for your 
merchandise and turn them over to you or your 
jobbers % They can contact your brokers # your 
jobbers % chain store executives ¥#* They can give 
merchandising talks to your jobbers’ salesmen 
or to your salesmen, if you like ¥# 

# Here's a new sales and merchandising plus 
It’s concrete % It’s constructive ¥ You can see 
it at work 


# Mail the coupon for further information * 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


- PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
on the housewife %* who does 85% of all the buy- CHICAGO Boston St. Louts TorONTO 
N 
Criterion Service 
M ‘1 ” 430 Lexieana Avenes le SINT sco E List taleccecpcle acces eee state Sent acne Lrelecenactien 
E ay this f New York City 
a Pl nd me_ without theme 
ease se ithou 
Coupon obligation on my part further + Firm N 
information concerning Criterion = eens RISA ne ENCE is An 
Today Service as advertised in Sales 
Management. a Position ici encanta iasecassecil 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except i 
first, tenth and twentie:h; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 


advance, Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., 


n March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a@ year in 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. November 1, 1932. Vol. XXXI, No. 10. 


ordinary. 


Utah Parks. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WE 


One large concern we know 
of held its annual meeting 
at Eagle River, in the heart 
of the North Woods. An- 
other went to Colorado. 
Still another to Madison, 
Wis. A fourth concern, and 
a big one, recently had a 
get-together in the Southern 


The advantages of getting 
away from “home office” 
atmosphere are many. New 
scenes. ..a fresh viewpoint 
-..-no disturbing elements 
. .- perhaps a bit of recrea- 
tion to balance the serious 
side of the convention. 
Besides, the cost is less than 
you perhaps imagine. 


We invite correspondence 
on this subject. If you will 
give us an idea of the size 
of your organization and the 
approximate date of your 
convention, we shall be glad 
to suggest a practical, away- 
from-home convention 
plan. No obligation, of 
course. Address 


STERN 


ra 


Don’t call the men to Gen- 
eral Headquarters for the 
Big Meeting. They’ll show 
more enthusiasm, think 
better and get more out 
of the convention in an 
inviting, ““pep-up” setting 
...- something out of the 


R. THOMSON 
Pass’r Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Il. 


RAILWAY 


BY WALTER MANN 


Illinois Markets 
and Media Coverage 


An ungainly and odd-shaped presentation 
packed with statistical tables about the 
markets which go to make up the State 
of Illinois and another series of tables on 
detailed media coverage by certain counties 
which provide a most revealing picture 
of this vitally im- 
portant segment of 
American trade is 
presented under the 
copyright of the 
George A. McDevitt 
Company and under 
the sponsorship of 
the Chicago Daily 
News. Its title is 
“A Factual Market 
and Media Study of 
the State of Illi- 
nois.”’ 

According to its 
preface, this study 
is “a compendium 
of the findings of 
the U. S. Census of Distribution,’ SALEs 
MANAGEMENT’S ‘“‘Survey of Spending 
Power,” R. L. Polk’s ‘Report of New Car 
Sales” and the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion’s reports of newspaper, magazine and 
farm journal circulation. With the county 
as the basic unit for each of these factors, 
various possible combinations of these 
figures provide some truly interesting pic- 
tures of the buying power and market 
potentials of certain county and state divi- 
sions, as well as the degree of coverage 
afforded by different publications and types 
of publications mentioned. 


Inasmuch as the Census of Distribution 
has supplemented its county study by a 
study of the incorporated cities and towns 
of 10,000 population and over, the Mc- 
Devitt Company naturally feels that it has 
the right to do so in its study. The study 
also gives separate figures for Cook County 
(which contains Chicago). This gives the 
figures three main divisions, i.e., one county 
containing Chicago, 31 counties with cities 
and towns of 10,000 or more, for which 
detailed figures are given, and 70 counties 
which have no towns of 10,000 or more. 


These groupings show, for instance, that 
the spendable money income of the state 
is divided as follows: 88.2 per cent in 
the 32 counties in which there are cities 
and towns of 10,000 population and over 
(including Cook County) and 11.8 per 
cent in the remaining 70 counties. A fur- 
ther study of the table from which this 
fact was taken shows that Cook County, 
with 993 square miles of area (1.6 per 
cent), has 52.2 per cent of the population, 
64.4 per cent of the spendable money in- 
come and 63.4 per cent of the total sales, 
60.5 per cent of the food sales, 67.9 pet 
cent of the drug store sales, but only 42.9 
per cent of the filling station sales. Cook 
(the county, not Joe) has only 34.3 per 
cent of the automobiles under $1,000 and 
48.2 per cent of the cars over $1,000; 
51.6 per cent of the 1931 passenger sales, 
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Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


60.1 per cent of the wired homes and 
59.6 per cent of the radio sets. Which 
would seem to indicate that although Cook 
County has a larger-than-average percentage 
of the spendable money income, it does 
not have a proportionate percentage of the 
things for which money is spent. Or is 
S. O. S. cockeyed? On a per square mile 
basis, Cook County, however, comes into 
its own. You can get ’em (those cus- 
tomers) in quantities where they're easy to 
find. 

The 31 counties with towns of 10,000 
and over population fare very well in most 
of these comparisons. With 36.9 per cent 
of the area, 29.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion and only 23.8 per cent of the spend- 
able money income, this group of counties 
has 25.9 per cent of the total sales, 28.5 
per cent of the food sales (see how this 
figure tallies; evidently they don't starve), 
23.3 per cent of the drug store sales 
(evidently they’re more healthy in the 
smaller cities). In these counties, despite 
an apparently smaller spendable money in- 
come (25.9 per cent), they have a larger 
percentage of car owners than the big 
city market both in the under-$1,000 
(38.2 per cent) class and in the over- 
$1,000 (33.7 per cent) in proportion to 
the population (and consequently a larger 
percentage of filling station sales, 36.8 per 
cent). The percentage of 1931 passenger 
sales is, however, only a very little higher 
(31.9 per cent); the percentage of wired 
homes and of owned radios is not as great 
as in the Windy City. 

The 70 counties without towns of 
10,000 or over total 61.5 per cent of the 
area and only 18.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. They have, as one might know, 
much less of the spendable money (11.8 
per cent) in proportion to population (but 
don’t they need less?) and a proportionate- 
ly smaller percentage of total sales (10.7 
per cent), as well as of food purchases 
(11.0 per cent). The percentage of car 
owners under $1,000 is extraordinarily 
high, and the percentage of car owners 
of over $1,000 is higher comparatively 
than in Cook County, though the actual 
number is, of course, relatively low. 
Passenger car sales (1931) are about at 
par (16.5 per cent), wired homes are 
necessarily low (11.8 per cent), as are 
radio sets, in this non-battery radio age. 
Very interesting figures, all of them! 

Space does not permit a similarly de- 
tailed study of the county-by-county tables 
of Cook County vs. the thirty-one 10,000- 
and-over counties (county by county) vs. 
the 70 remaining counties (lumped). 
Needless to say, they should be seen and 
studied by all interested in the State of 
Illinois as a market. 

Get this study. Curse as you undoubt- 
edly will at the ungainliness of the book 
(unavoidable because of the spread of 
several of the most important tables), 
you'll revel as S. O. S. did in its figures. 
The only thing this survey lacks to make 
it complete are the detailed figures for the 
70 counties with no towns of 10,000 pop- 
ulation and over. Write the Chicago Dai!) 
News, Daily News Building, Chicago. 
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TOILET PREPARATIONS 


The Chicago American influences the purchase of 
more toilet requisites than does any other Chicago 
newspaper, daily or Sunday; since 1928 it has led 
them all in Toilet Preparation linage, continued to 
do so in the first nine months of 1932. As witness 
the figures which follow, showing total Toilet Prep- 
aration linage in all Chicago papers, daily or Sun- 


day: 

CHICAGO AMERICAN ............ 282,033 LINES 
Second Paper (Daily) .................... 234,061 “ 
Tard Peper COMB) svivciciccicccs.ccccass. 221,991 “ 
Fourth Paper (Sunday) .................. 218,316 “ 
Fifth Pager CDM) fncecsccscscccccscccese, 94,169 “ 
Sixth Paper (Sunday) ...............0.....: i.) Y an 
Seventh Paper (Daily) .................0. | > 
Eighth Paper (Sunday) .................. 8,651 “ 
Ninth Paper (Daily) ...cccciccccsseccaccoses 1858 “ 


Authority: MMEDIA RECORDS 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


MANAGEMENT 


In any community, which he campaigned, 
it was possible to determine in advance who 
could use his service profitably. 


To obtain the necessary interviews for 
his salesmen was essential. 


To educate prospective buyers of this 
service in advance of a salesman’s call and 
interview was extremely desirable. 


To make absolutely certain that this pre- 
paratory mail-educational effort directed to 
the prospective customer's attention linked 
in properly with the salesman’s presentation 
at the interview was imperative, 


We tackled these problems. 


Before the selected prospective customers 
we laid down a penny post-card barrage. 


Sixteen of these economical messenger 
boys of Uncle Sam carried for sixteen con- 
secutive business days an educational mes- 
sage in tabloid form. 


One paragraph only to each card. These 
daily paragraphs ranged from 12 to 60 
words. Building day by day for sixteen 
consecutive business days a cumulative im- 
pression designed to create an increase of 
desire in the mind of the prospect to get 
the whole story. The story, however, was 
to be delivered personally by the salesman 
on the seventeenth day. Not before. 


On that day, the salesman, introduced 
to the prospect by name the day before by 
the sixteenth post-card, called upon the 
waiting prospect. 


A prospect whose interest had been built 
up by more than two weeks’ preliminary 
educational effort by mail to that point 
where he was eager for the whole story. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 


Complete sales, advertising, merchandising programs, including 
letters, house-organs, broadsides and publication advertising. 


Leone client sought purchasers for a unique, revolutionary 
service, who would spend with him from $120 to $12,000 


yearly. 


Salesmen found the doors of these pros- 
pects swinging in when they called on the 
seventeenth day. They found the campaign 
had functioned according to schedule in 
their favor. 


These prospects had carefully saved all 
the sixteen post-cards. These interviews, 
averaging better than an hour, were readily 
granted, 


We prepared the salesmen for these 
interviews with the aid of a 28-page man- 
ual. This manual informed the salesmen 
of the effort made on their behalf before 
their initial call and interview. This manual 
also instructed the salesmen in the proper 
presentation of the proposition. 


No cold turkey selling in this campaign. 
First selected prospects needing the mer- 
chandising service of our client and capable 
of paying for it. 


Then preparing the prospects for the 
salesman’s call. ; 


Then opening the doors wide for a satis- 


_ factory interview by a salesman fully in- 


formed and instructed with the prospect 
willing to receive the fullest details. 


Only once in the six years’ service for 
this client have we utilized art-work. Then 
to put a single idea into picture form which 
has never failed to drive home the funda- 
mental soundness of our client’s merchan- 
dising service. 


For the first four of these six years’ 
service, our entire contacts with this client 
were by mail. 


For those seeking more and better sales, 
we suggest a frank, informal discussion by 
mail. This will carry no obligation to 
engage our services. 


For 10 years Sales Manager, Larkin Co., Inc. 


119 N Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


A barrage of 16 of Uncle 
Sam’s penny messenger 
boys opened wide 
these doors. 


Until we know something of your prob. 


lems, involving selling, advertising, mer. § 


chandising, we will not venture to even 
suggest the scope or the character of our 
efforts on your behalf. If, after you have 
frankly laid before us your problems, we 
are convinced we can be of real assistance 
in helping you solve them, and by so serv- 
ing you add to your present volume or 
increase your present profit showing, then 
we will outline for your consideration our 
suggested program. 


Otherwise, no cost to you, except the 
matching of your time against ours in such 
a discussion. 


When needed, our services include the 
complete preparation of sales campaigns, 
the writing of all literature required and 
the preparation and placing of newspaper, 
magazine and trade-paper advertising. 


For certain clients, no publication adver- 
tising in any form is required. But, whether 
the sales message should take the form of 
the humble penny post-card (as set forth 
by this announcement) or the form of sales 
letters, house-organs, salesmen’s manuals, 
folders, booklets, broadsides, or catalogs, 
our experience of a lifetime in selling by 
the printed word fits us to render satisfac: 
tory service on your behalf. 


We therefore invite you to talk over with 
us now by letter your plans for the months 
and years that lie ahead as they deal with 
per extension or the safeguarding of yout 
sales. 


This is the sixth of 12 page discussions 
of our service appearing once monthly in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for the year beginning 
June 1, 1932. Each issue has for neatly 
ten years also carried our announcement on 
page next to back cover. 
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Air Mail’s Adversities 


As you have perhaps observed, the Post 
Office department, working in conjunction 
with local Chambers of Commerce and 
other organizations, is making a concerted 
effort to increase Air Mail patronage. 
Federal buildings are peppered with color- 
ful posters, pointing out that Air Mail 
reaches every part of the country (a state- 
ment which is true only in a relative sense. 
Air Mail reaches key cities; does not neces- 
sarily expedite deliv- 
ery at intermediate 
points). Consider- 
able publicity on the 
campaign has found 
its way into the 
public prints. 

The Post Office 
Department has see- 
sawed back and 
forth on Air Mail 
rates, over a period 
of years, endeavor- 
ing to find the max- 
imum which will 
yield the greatest 
revenue. When first 
Maxwell Droke class rates were 

upped from _ two 
cents to three, on July 6, the Air Mail 
rate was advanced from five cents for the 
first ounce, ten cents for each additional 
ounce, to eight cents for the first ounce; 
thirteen cents for each additional, where it 
now stands. Probably the Government has 
found, as in the case of first-class mail, 
that the increased rate has not resulted in 
increased revenue. 

Since the last week in September Air 
Mail stamps and stamped envelopes in the 
eight-cent denomination have been avail- 
able at all post offices. No change has 
been made in size, shape or design of the 
stamp. The numeral ‘8’ appears in place 
of the former ‘'5,’’ and the color has been 
changed to olive green. Air Mail en- 
velopes continue the distinctive border, 
printed in red and blue. Stamps on the 
envelopes are embossed and printed in olive 
green. Only two sizes, the Government's 
No. 8 and 13, are available; standard 
white, with or without printed return cards. 


Oracle Refuses Counsel 


Not infrequently, some correspondent 
writes in to me after this fashion: “Here 
are three letters we plan to send to our 
trade. Will be glad to have your sug- 
gestions; also, please give us some idea as 
to the percentage of returns we may rea- 
sonably expect.’’ Or, again, they may vary 
the formula, and come at me with some- 
thing like this: “We are not going to tell 
you the number of orders received from 
this letter; but would like to have your 
opinion as to the returns we should have 
received.” 

I hereby serve notice on all and sundry 
that I am not to be caught in any such 
traps. I am definitely out of the prophesy- 
ing business. It is nothing short of idiocy 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Critical vs. Creative 


Again I must remind subscribers 
that this Department does not con- 
duct a creative service. We are 
always glad to examine your letters, 
and to give you the benefit of our 
experience in constructive criticism, 
without cost or obligation. But we 
have no “stock” letters to offer, and 
cannot undertake to re-write your 
letters, or to write special letters for 
a subscriber, except by special ar- 
rangement, on a fee basis. 


to scan a few typed paragraphs on a sheet 
of paper, and “guess” at the action human 
beings will take as a result of the message. 
It would be much more logical to expect 
a laboratory man to predict in advance the 
exact results of a complicated experiment 
involving guinea pigs or white mice. The 
animals, at least, are not affected by “‘con- 
ditions.” A sudden turn in the stock 
market means nothing in the life of a 
rodent, but it may have a powerful effect 
on the returns from a letter. 

It is time we came to an appreciation 
of the truth that many factors besides copy 
enter into the success of a letter. I am 
not minimizing the importance of a logical 
theme, powerfully presented. But good 
copy, alone, is not enough to insure suc- 
cess. I have seen good letters fail too 
often to be deceived by surface appear- 
ances. The market, the proposition, the 
price, and the times, all must be taken 
into account. To these and kindred factors 
the letter writer seldom gives adequate at- 
tention; but without an intimate knowledge 
of all of these points I will not be led 
into “guessing” what any letter will do. 


Vacations by Proxy 


I am intrigued by a communication from 
one Joe Buzzard, who styles himself an 
“Expert Vacationist.” Writing from Spo- 
kane, Mr. Buzzard deposes as follows: 

‘Just a word to tell you of a new service 
which I am _ performing for a_ limited 
clientele. Realizing that busy men like you 
have no time to pother around with vaca- 
tions, I have rigged up a new racket, for 
those who wish to be relieved. 

“Through my plan you are enabled to 
take as much time off as you want to, 
without being missed. You do not have 
to wait until next Summer to take an out- 
ing. You know in advance just what it 
will cost you. One fee covers everything. 

“Users of this service have their choice 
of locale. I will take a vacation for you 
in any part of the world, at any time. 

“Write or wire for further details.” 

This communication comes at a time 
when I am pondering whether to spend 
the Christmas holidays in Canada or Cuba. 
Now the solution is clear: I shall send 
the accommodating Mr. Buzzard to both 
destinations simultaneously! 
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Soft Pedal for Price 


I quote a very interesting Paragraph | 
from a solicitation letter used by the 8 | 
B. Kirkbride Bible Company. Possibly | 
have commented before on the principle 
involved; but it will bear repetition. This 
company manufactures a very fine reference 
Bible, which retails at a price considerably | 
above competitive products. But observe 
how cleverly they get around the “high 
price” bugaboo, and, by ingenious com. 
parison, make the price actually appear 
low: 

“There is abundant material here to have 
made two or three large volumes. We 
might easily have done so, and sold the 
series for a high price, even in an ordinary 
library edition—but that is not our way 
of doing business. Instead, we have used 
the lightest and best grade of Bible paper 
manufactured, and condensed this great 
mass of material—literally a Bible libray 
—into a single volume that may be con. 
veniently held in one hand! In this way 
we have held down the cost so that our 
very finest imported brown beaver grained 
Genuine Morocco leather binding, in the 
India paper edition, is priced at—what 
would you guess? $35.00? $40.00? No! 
Less than half that sum! Actually, only 
$17.35! And we have seven other bind. 
ings, ranging in price down to as low as 
$6.65. They are all fully described on 
page 23 of the accompanying booklet. . . .” 


Pay Day in Chattanooga 


A Chattanooga, Tennessee, correspondent 
writes interestingly concerning the unique 
credit policy of a Mr. Stward, of that city. 
Mr. Stward, it seems, is in the coal busi- 
ness in a small—a very small—way. His 
sales range from three bushels down to 
a nickel’s worth of fuel. And over a 
period of some thirteen years he has made 
it a rule to extend no credit on Fridays 
Saturdays, Sundays or Mondays. His 
unique philosophy may interest you: 

“I figured out the whole thing’ (Mr. 
Stward at the microphone) ‘‘around the 
fact that most all my customers get paid 
on Saturday. If I give some of them 
credit on Friday they probably wouldn't 
need any more coal on Saturday, and 
wouldn’t come back on Saturday, either 
for coal, or to pay me. 

“Now, as to Saturday: If a man can't 
figure his business so as to pay cash on 
the day he’s paid, he’s not apt to be able 
to figure when he ever can pay. And that’s 
true for Sunday and Monday, too. People 
who let their money get away from them 
too quickly usually aren’t good pay any 
time. Of course some of my selected cus- 
tomers are always good for their debts; 
but I am talking now about the general 
run. This plan helps me to keep down 
the number of my bad payers.” 

Our felicitations to Mr. Stward. And 
may Chattanooga’s blizzards mercifully 
descend upon Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays! 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November 1, 1932: 


e e e The most cheering event recently was the pay- 
ment on October 25 of the regular preferred dividend by 
the United States Steel Corporation. Three months ago 
the directors voted, “Improvement in business and earn- 
ings must in future determine action on the preferred 
stock.” The directors may not be right in their summing 
up of the situation, but they are not the type of men you 
would call exactly reckless. 


e @ e Business activity in October was slightly better 
than the normal seasonal increase for the period. Better 
than normal upturns were shown by electric power, car- 
loadings, cotton, wool, and rayon production, textile 
machinery, soft coal, food products, shoes and leather. 
Less than seasonal improvement was registered by steel 
and automobile production, lumber, cement and machinery 
used for production of capital goods. 


e @ e Generally speaking, then, the upturn in con- 
sumption goods was all that could reasonably be hoped 
for; the heavy industries and the lines dependent upon 
building lagged behind. The slight net gain is significant 
because of the probability that after three years of almost 
uninterrupted decline a turn has come in the business 
cycle. 


e e e Regardless of the election results, we should 
expect a let-down in November. October marks a sea- 
sonal top in most industries, and normally general business 
activity in November is five per cent under October. 


e e e For the week ending October 15 the New York 
Times weekly business index reached the highest point 
since May 14. The same week last year there was a 
precipitous decline. 


e ee Here's a big contrast: on October 24, 1929, 
the New York Stock Exchange had a 12,894,650 share 
day. Three years later the total transactions were 551,811 
shares. 


@ @ e The sales of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation are dependent largely on general 
business activity and new construction. The fact that 
their September business was the largest in a year, there- 
fore, has real significance. 


e e e Recently there has been sort of a “run” on 
the Government postal savings banks while commercial 
savings banks show increasing deposits. Public confidence 
in the soundness of our financial system is being restored. 


As of October 24 the Irving Fisher index 
. of all-commodity wholesale prices stood at 
Prices 61.1 per cent of the 1926 normal, making 
the sixth consecutive week of decline and 

the loss of exactly half of the gain since June. 


e ee The Bureau of Labor Statistics price average 
of 784 commodities was 65.3 for September and 65.2 for 
August. In September, 1931, the index was 71.2. The 
index for October 15 was 64.4. 
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@ e e Retail food prices for September, as compiled 
by the same bureau, showed an average decrease from 
August of one-half of 1 per cent, and a decrease from 
last year of 16 per cent. 


_@ @ @ Wheat and corn dropped last week to new 


lows for the season, helped along by the drop in sterling. 
Cotton has fared much better in recent weeks and remains 
well above the low point. 


Artificial “‘pegging” of prices merely prolongs 
the inevitable day of reckoning. This is a conclusion 
which reasonably can be drawn from the many expeti- 
ments in recemt years. Sterling exchange was supported 
for months, but at last the pressure was too great and 
the Bank of England stepped aside and allowed sterling 
to sink to a natural level, thus throwing another barrier 
before our export trade. The same thing happened last 
week with the Winnipeg wheat pool. 


e e e According to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board the cost of living of wage earners declined 
again in September. The index at the end of the month 
stood at 76.6, compared with 76.8 in August and 85.6 
in September, 1931 (1923==100 per cent). 


Did building permits increase 

: in September over August? 

Pr oduction Take sion pick of jo 

ports: The U. S. Bureau of 

Labor Statistics reports a decline of 15.2 per cent. Brad- 

streets says they increased 10.4 per cent. S. W. Straus and 
Company says they increased 1.04 per cent. 


e e e Averaging the averages, which is not a scien- 
tific procedure, it would seem that September just about 
held its own. Cities whose September dollar permits are 
worth talking about, because they were larger than August 
and larger than last September, are, in order of their rank: 
Detroit, Baltimore, Knoxville, Duluth, Kansas City and 
Memphis. 


@ e@ e Steel operations must look more favorable to 
the directors of U. S. Steel than current operations of 20 
per cent would indicate. . . Rails have been cut from 
$43 a ton (a price which has held for ten years) to $40. 


e@ @ e Employment in the Detroit area has recovered 
from 30 per cent of normal on August 31 to 41.6 on 

ctober 15. Automobile makers are making an earlier 
start on next year’s models, and Chrysler beat the gun as 
described on page 394. 


e e e Textile mills are busier than for several years. 
In South Bend, for example, the Wilson Brothers factory 
reports that October production orders for knitwear were 
83 per cent higher than the same month last year, and that 
September shipments were 150 per cent better than July 
and 110 per cent greater than August. Total shipments 
for the menth topped last year by a comfortable margin. 


e@ ee The head of Phillips-Jones Corporation makes 
an equally encouraging analysis. Six months ago they em- 


ployed 1,400 people. Today they have ten plants in full 
operation, and a payroll of 5,050. 


e e e Watch the bituminous coal regions for increased 
sales possibilities. Production has jumped 97 per cent 
above the low point of four months ago—an upturn nearly 
three times greater than normal. 


As predicted two weeks ago, 

. ib : freight loadings, instead of 

Distri ution turning down after October 

1, have continued to build up 

during the month. Current weekly loadings of around 

650,000 cars a week are nearly half again as much as in 

the June low period. Loadings have improved for eleven 

consecutive weeks, and now are averaging slightly better 
than 61 per cent of normal. 


e e e Miscellaneous freight loadings were only 13.4 
lower for the October 15 week than those of the corre- 
sponding week last year, and this was the smallest decline 
recorded since June of 1930. Now if prices will only 
climb along with volume! 


e ee There's even some encouragement to be gleaned 
from the sales of new automobiles. While still a bit short 
of the goal of two cars in every garage, the sales of new 
cars for three months in a row have shown a narrowing 
decline from the previous year’s figures, and that is the 
longest sustained comparative improvement since the w.k. 
depression started. 


e@ e e There may soon be two hats in every closet, 
anyway. The John B. Stetson Company reports that since 
the first of September, when they started a vigorous cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising, their sales have been two 
and one-half times as great as in the same period last year. 


e e e And the seat of that last good pair of trousers 
is worn through, it seems, for Richman Brothers, Cleve- 
land, reputed to be the largest manufacturer and retailer 
of moderately priced men’s clothes (and operating through- 
out the Middle West), say that their retail sales in the 
past two weeks have increased not only more than season- 
ally, but are well ahead of last year. The largest gains 
have been St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, with 41 per 
cent increases over last year. Columbus, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Louisville have shown average gains 
of 37.4 per cent. Chicago and Milwaukee jumped 30 per 
cent; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 21.9; Cleveland, Akron 
and Youngstown, 20.2; Buffalo, Erie and Pittsburgh, 12.3; 
Toledo and Detroit, 10 per cent. 


e e e College football attendance, a sales sign of the 
times, is off 20 per cent from last year, according to a 
survey made by the United Press. Attendance at the 
movie theatres is not far behind last year and operators 
think it will catch up to 1931 after election. 


e e e Cigarette sales in September were off 3.9 per 
cent--a hopeful sign for the industry, since the decline 
for the three quarters was 10.12 per cent. However, 
an increasing proportion of the total output—now be- 
lieved to be a fifth—is from the 10-cent brands, includ- 
ing, in order of their estimated sales volume, Wings, 
Twenty Grand (a swell name for a package of twenty 
cigarettes), Paul Jones, Sunshine and White Rolls. Their 
future seems largely dependent on the price of leaf to- 
bacco as they are sold by the manufacturers for about 
$4.20 a thousand. The tax is $3.00, which leaves $1.20 
to cover production and sales expense and profit. 
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e@ ee Sears Roebuck is opening three department 
stores in the Metropolitan New York district this month 
and A. & P. has signed leases on seventeen new locations 
in the same district. 


e@ ee The Jatter’s sales have improved recently, as 
pointed out on another page of this issue, as have those 
of the Kroger Company, whose October sales are 5 per 
cent better than August or September, whereas last year 
a drop was shown. ... J. C. Penney’s October sales in 
dollars practically were even up with last year despite 
one less selling day. Gains over last year were shown in 
the Central West and South West. 


Skip this section if you don’t want a good 

: long cry. Third-quarter reports of net 

Profits earnings are rolling in and the best that 

can be said is that they are no worse 

than expected—and in a few cases, better. Here are some 
representative ones: 


1932 1931 
Westinghouse Electric... (d) $2,175,122 $ 992,632 
Montgomery Ward...... (d) 1,030,028  (d)1,316,719 
Atlantic Refining....... 1,063,100 1,241,600 
Industrial Rayon ...... (d) 96,115 397,971 
Penick & Ford......... 339,187 208,491 
National Biscuit........ 3,902,692 4,280,038 
General Electric........ 2,716,967 3,788,270 
General Motors........ (d) 4,464,229 13,333,214 
Amer. Hide & Leather... 148,048 29,056 
Madison Sq. Garden.... (d) 156,144 (d) 314,853 
U.S. Steel Goep........ (d) 20,871,131 3,187,131 


e e e Continental Can’s third-quarter net was $68,- 
951 better than the same period last year, whereas the 
second quarter was $877,810 less—which is as abrupt an 
about-face as could be asked. 


e e e Farm income for 1932 is now estimated at 41, 
billions. For 1931 the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the income at slightly under 7 billions. 


e e e Failures during the month averaged less than 
last year in number and in total liabilities. 


We save a paragraph here each 

* issue for optimistic symposiums. 

Potpour C1 This one oan a eld survey 

made among 530 companies by the 

Standard Statistics Gompany. The opinion was fairly gen- 

eral that the recent upturn was fundamental and that a 

further expansion will be witnessed in late Winter or early 

Spring. “Will your business expand in October over Sep- 

tember?” 50.6 per cent said “Yes,” 20 per cent “No,” 

the balance uncertain. ‘Was your September gain over 

August greater than Seasonal?” 42.5 per cent said “Yes,” 

39.7 per cent said “No,” 17.8 per cent said they were 
in line with normal seasonal variations. 


e ee The head of Deusenberg Motors reports retail 
orders for custom-built cars in the last ten days totaling 
$125,000, and a definite change in attitude among the 
rich who could afford quality products but feared that their 
high standards of living wouldn’t look so good with eleven 
million out of work. 


e e e Well, the election alibi will be out of the way 
by the time we see you again. 


@ e@ e Maybe we can all catch some prospects before 
they have time to think of a new one. 


in 


oe Je. 


Thanks to the energy and generalship of its president, Nash is the only 
motor company in America that will close the year 1932 in black ink. 


Alert to style trends, watchful of its relations with dealers, vigilant in keep- 
ing sales costs trimmed, Nash has sold its way through the depression with 


an amazing record. 


Its financial position is as solid as Gibraltar. There 


is actually $13 in the bank in cash or government bonds for every share of 
outstanding stock, which, at this writing, is quoted around $12 a share. 


t. Nash: Pace Setter 


for the Auto Industry 


F the eleven major motor 
car manufacturing companies 
making reports as required by 


the New York Stock Ex- 
change, only two showed profits for 
the first half of 1932. These are 
General Motors and Nash. General 
Motors’ profits were $15,019,404 and 
those of Nash $534,207.* 

The companies whose half-year re- 
ports showed loss are Auburn, Chrys- 
ler, Studebaker, Hudson, Hupp, 
Graham, Reo, Packard and Willys- 
Overland. Profits of General Motors 
and Nash, combined, totaled $15,- 
553,611. Combined losses of the 
others, $14,939,797. 

Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities for the year 1931 shows 
Nash in first place. The ratio, 14.68 
to 1. Nearest to it comes Reo. Its 
ratio, 8.89 to 1. 

A comparative table showing cash 
on hand and government securities 
(as of December 31, 1931) shows 
General Motors first with $194,457,- 
416. Nash is second with $36,550,- 
480. 

A study of a comparison of plant 
equipment and real estate investment 
to sales puts Nash in the 
best position of all. Its 
percentage of investments 
to sales is 19 per cent. 

Auburn is second at 21.1 per 
cent; Chrysler third at 38 and 
Reo fourth at 56.7. 

Inventory as compared with 
Current assets again places 
Nash first with a percentage 


_-_-_— 


*Nine months’ figure for Nash, 
to August 31, 1932, $718,000. 
Nash’s fiscal year ends Nov. 30. 


of 3.4 per cent. General Motors is 
second at 29.0 per cent; Chrysler 
third, 30 per cent. 

Turning to another table, that show- 
ing the percentage of cash and gov- 
ernment securities to assets, we again 
find Nash in first place. Its ratio is 
75.8 per cent. Auburn is second at 
37.5 per cent, and Hupp third at 26.7. 

General Motors has a broad variety 
of interests. Nash has centered its 
activities wholly on the manufacture 
and sale of automobiles. All of this 
puts Nash in a strongly entrenched 
position in the motor car industry. 

So it seemed a very logical thing for 
this representative of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT to seek out Charles W. Nash, 
chairman of the board of the Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, and get a personal interview. It 
might be interesting to readers to 


know “how Nash got that way.”’ 


“And right there your so-called 
author began to learn. Mr. Nash, 
his office said, ‘‘was out on the firing 
line.” It was agreed that on the very 
first day he returned to his headquar- 
ters this writer would be informed and 
the interview promptly given. 


Based on an Interview by 


Lester B. Colby with 


Charles W. Nash 


Chairman of the Board 


Nash Motors Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Time passed. The interview was 
accomplished just a little more than 
seven weeks after negotiations were 
started. Nash stayed “out on the 
firing line.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT has contend- 
ed, times being such and such in re- 
cent months, that the wise executive 
must go afield, relearn, get in touch, 
mix and know; get close to the heart 
of things if he is to fight well. The 
general must be in touch with the 
action on the battlefront. 

Though delay is ever irksome, es- 
pecially when the editor is calling, it 
did seem good to find this man who 
was the embodiment of depression-day 
success also the embodiment of that 
theory put in practice. 

Charles W. Nash was at his desk. 
It was a friendly visit, rather than an 
interview. This man, bright-eyed, 
rugged, vigorous, an orphan who made 
good in a rough-and-tumble world, 
now sixty-eight years old but not look- 
ing it by a long shot, seemed to be 
taking things as they are with right 
good will. 

Here are some of the things 
he said: 

“I do not consider myself 
any worker of miracles. | 
have only tried to do the 
logical thing at the logical 
time. 

“T’ve tried to grow, but not 
too big or too fast. 

“A factory is built to keep 
out the cold and the winds. 
We build so that our men 
can produce well in comfort. 
I buy no bronze doors. 

“This desk and this chair 
I sit in are strong and sub- 
stantial. It is the same desk 


First: in profit 
among all companies ex- 
clusive of General Mo- 


tors group. 


eos 4 
Profit Deficit 

1. General Motors..... Zc 
i eee GOT ABD hnavissiceee 
DATA. nknksciicxes> ota | eee 
oy eh errr 
5. Studebaker ......... BOS sanissisdee 
6. Willys-Overland ... .......... $14,021,244 
WT HADID, 6 chsdcisieakas < seeageeney 4,735,926 
BN cc vicnscacwneiss, Shexvehiwe 4,249,127 
OMPROEEE . ccpacadescce, Seseennies 2,909,116 
SOMERS cicctecheeieken:  Sauitcemes 2,749,237 
PRIA ocosciucseves: -<everekads 1,991,198 

$107,593,377 $30,655,852 


First: in ratio of 


current assets to current 
liabilities, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. 


1931 

Ratio 

of Current 

Assets 

to Cur- 

Current Current rent Lia- 
Assets Liabilities bilities 
2... $39,786,731 $2,710,153 14.68 to 1 
PED. ssulesces 12,434,292 1,398,147 8.89 to1 
3. Packard .... 24,519,318 3,123,154 7.85 tol 
4. Auburn 14,401,083 1,923,840 7.49 tol 
5. Hupp ....... 11,926,407 1,715,296 6.95 tol 
6. Chrysler 76,320,110 11,327,696 6.74 tol 
7. Gen’1 Motors 358,502,579 84,586,655 4.24to1 
8. Hudson 14,748,923 3,589,806 4.11 to 1 
9. Willys-Ovrld 7,944,741 3,123,973 2.54 tol 
10. Studebaker... 30,932,334 13,643,753 2.27 to1 
11. Graham .... 4,646,641 2,619,067 1.77 to1 
$596,163,162 $129,761,545 4.59 tol 


Av’ge Ratio 


SCS, 


First: indollar 


sales per dollar of plant | 


: 
and real estate invest. | 


ment. 
1931 
Investment Dollar Sales 
in Real per Dollar 
Estate Plant Invested 
Equipment Sales Capital 
a. $6,819,202 $35,928,021 $5.26 
% 7,833,794 37,086,489 4.73 
69,855,188 183,805,104 2, 
4, 662,960 17,043,957 1.77 
5. 11,883,481 16,499,298 1,39 
6. Gen’l Motors 604,100,810 808,840,723 1.34 
7. Hudson ..... 29,337,533 38,235,635 = 1.30 
8. Willys-Ovrid. 31,645,438 38,384,323 1.21 
9. Studebaker... 67,264,515 405,857 95 
10. Packard ..... 33,441,951 29,987,159 89 
12; EMD. ev cnccve 13,510,379 not listed 
$885,355,255 $1,270,217,572 1.46 
*Less Hupp In- 
vestments 13,510,379 Av’ge of 
— —— 10 Com- 
$871,844,876 panies 


*Hupp does not furnish gross sales figures, 
so this company is not included in figuring 
average percentage of plant and real estate 
investments to sales. 


and the same chair that I found here 
when I took over the plant in 1916. 

“You see no deep-piled, costly rug 
on my floor. Men tramp in here 
from the plant with oily feet. So no 
rugs at all. 

“If my janitor was sick I could 
mop the floor and dust the furniture. 
I know how. I've done it. 

“I once lived on johnnycake and 
eggs the most of two years. As a 
boy I was ‘bound out’ until I was 
twenty-one. If I'd stayed I'd have 
got $100 and three suits of clothes 
then. But I ran away at twelve. 

“I went to work as a cherry picker 
for Dort, the carriage manufacturer, 
over in Michigan. I tried to be the 
best cherry picker on the job. 

“He took notice of me and put 
me to work in his factory at a bench. 
The pay was $1 a day. I tried to be 
the best workman in the plant. 

“I became a partner of Dort and 
Durant when I was 28 years old. I 
earned the first overcoat I ever had, 
when I was 16 years old. 

“Too many people today know 
nothing but prosperity. We have 
been raising a race of hothouse plants. 
Some of them are learning, for the 
first time, how long they can live on 
a dollar. 

“To this day I hate to throw away 
a nickel. I’ve worked for $8 a month. 

“In those gay days before the panic 
many of my manufacturing friends 
have boasted to me of the money they 
had on call in New York. I didn’t 
put my money there. I figured I was 


in the motor car manufacturing busi- 


ness and nothing else. 

“I bought bank stocks at one time. 
But when I thought they were selling 
too high I sold them. That was only 
at a discount. More recently age and 
logic. It was not wisdom, I think, 


C. W. Nash with Mrs. Nash and their grandson, Charles Miller, in front 

of a monument erected in Prescott, Arizona, to the memory of Captain 

“Bucky” O'Neill, organizer of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders of Spanish-American 

War fame. The Nash's were returning from a 3,000-mile trip to the Coast 
in one of the new Ambassador Eight’s. 
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that caused me to do it, but caution. 
“Youth was brilliant a few years 
ago. Gray hairs and experience were 
experience have better standing. And 
some of the bright young fellows are 
honestly earning gray hairs. 
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First: not only in 


cash and government se- 


curities on hand, exclu- 
sive of G. M., but also in 
per cent of cash and gov. 


securities to assets. 


Percentage 

1931 of Cash and 

Government 

Cash and Securities 

Government Total to 

Securities Assets Assets 
£, WaGh ccccasve $36,550,480 $48,241,180 75.8 
2, Auburn ..... 8,409,716 22,407,678 37.5 
3. Hupp 7,095,976 26,545,389 26.7 
) oaeeeerr *6,158,983 23,390, 26.3 
5, Hudson ...... 8,908,824 46,945,525 19.0 
6. Packard ..... 11,288,581 59,595,717 18.9 
7. Gen’l Motors 194,457,416 1,300,267,222 15.0 
8. Chrysler ..... 200, 178,609,662 13.0 
9, Studebaker .. 9,931,794 118,286,448 8.4 
10. Graham ...... 1,482,490. 1588,866 8.4 
11, Willys-Ovrld. 1,381,593 40,952,277 3.4 
$308,866,631 $1,882,830,053 16.4 

Average 

P.C. of 11 

Companies 


*This includes other securities. 


First: in earnings 
for first half of 1932, ex- 
clusive of G. M.—and 
only independent com- 
pany to earn a profit 


during that period. 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 


1931 1932 
Profit or Profit or 
Loss Loss 
1. General Motors .. $84,122,176 $15,019,404 
/ =) ees 364,7 534,207 
ce ee 2,361,175 *144,028 
© CUIGRIEE oc ccscccccs 2,252,035 *880,433 
5. Studebaker ........ 029,3. *2,401,140 
GR ccnesueciens 526,992 *3,132,250 
i. ere *1,077,110 *1,480,1 
Be GR: nckcccuscccs *833,0 *249,797 
eee *572,283 *4,340,182 
oe eres *90,120 *2,513,127 
11. Willys-Overland .. 111,972 *2,798,653 


*Deficit. 


“In the early years of motor manu- 
facturing the making of cars was the 
problem. We could sell more than 
we could produce. But about ten 
years ago the picture changed. 

“Selling became important. I be- 
lieve that we were among the first to 
discover the importance of the selling 
end. Because we realized it, put our 
energies to it, organized the sales end 
eatly, we have done well. 

“We have tried to turn our in- 
ventory twelve times each year. 
Sometimes we have succeeded. 

“The dealer today is a vastly im- 
portant factor in the automobile busi- 
ness. Recognizing that, I’ve gone out 
among them. I believe that no other 
automobile manufacturer can call as 
many dealers, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, by their first names as I. 

“I've ridden the sleepers, day and 
night, for weeks and months at a time. 
My name is on the radiator of my 
car. I've felt they wanted to talk to 
me. That’s why I’ve covered the 
United States, been out among them, 
year in and year out. 

“I got a fresh glimpse of something 
on this last trip of mine. It means 
much. I checked the autos registered 
in One eastern county. I found 18,- 
000 cars registered in that county that 
haven’t been manufactured in from 
three to twelve years. 

“Among them were 


Templars, 
Clevelands, Rollins, 


Jordans and 
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First: in percent- 


age of inventory to cur- 
rent assets, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. 


1931 

P.C. of In- 

ventory to 

Current Current 

Inventory Assets Assets 
Re TI nsec $1,347,701 $39,786,731 3.4 
2. Gen’l Motors. 106,471,331 358,502,579 29.7 
3. Chrysler ..... 22,104,293 76,320,110 30.0 
4. Hudson ..... 4,475,667 14,748,923 3.3 
5. Auburn ..... 4,453,958 14,401,083 30.9 
6. Packard ..... 7,874,066 24,519,318 32.1 
Fe TAO ccsenccs 4,271,338 11,926,407 35.8 
CPOs ccsiccacs. 5,200,343 12,434,292 41.8 
9. Studebaker .. 16,211,179 30,932,334 52.4 
10. Graham ...... 2,555,010 4,646,641 55.0 
11. Willys-Ovrild. 5,670,685 7,944,741 71.4 
$180,635,578 $596,163,162 30.3 

Average 

P.C. of il 

Companies 


Photo by U. & U. 
C. W. Nash and Fred W. Sargent, rail executive, at the national capitol 
during a better-business committee session 


Davis. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of drivers, foresee- 
ing the time when they 
must buy new cars, and 
anxious to get them, are 
letting their old cars run 
down. Upkeep is neglect- 
ed. 

“I believe that the big- 
gest potential market in 
the history of the automo- 
-bile industry is being built 
up. I’ve got my eye on 
that coming day. I’m fix- 
ing for it. But with no 
bronze front doors or mar- 
ble pillars.” 

I talked with one of 
Mr. Nash’s associates. He 
said: 

“C. W. Nash never 
went hog-wild with pros- 
perity. He never got the 
yacht itch. He never got 
the country estate phobia. 
He has never wanted to 
purchase a high place in 
public life. He never got 
stirred up over society. He 
might have gone abroad 
and hobnobbed with roy- 
alty. Private cars on the 
railroads have never ap- 
pealed to him. 

“He could have had all 
these things more easily 
than many who got them, 
but he didn’t want them. 
I think he has avoided 
more pitfalls and perils 
than any man I ever knew. 
Once I asked him for that 
one secret which seems to 
guide every man who is 
consistently successful. He 


Mr. Nash Makes Plenty of 
Hay, even During a Storm 


“I believe that the biggest potential market in the 
history of the automobile industry is being built up. 
I’ve got my eye on that coming day. I’m fixing for it.” 

This businesslike, purposeful declaration is perhaps 
the most important statement Mr. Nash made in this 
interview. No doubt, no hesitancy here. No “sit-tight- 
and-see-what-happens’? philosophy. 

According to the best authorities in the automobile 
field, Mr. Nash is absolutely accurate in his prediction. 
Except in the face of some altogether unexpected cata- 
clysm in business, auto experts agree that 10,000,000 
cars will be sold in the next two to three years—prob- 
ably in two years. Only 1,450,000 automobiles will be 
sold this year; next year (again according to respected 
authorities) should at least double that number. 


The rumbling of the Nash guns is clearly audible in 
Mr. Nash’s frank statement as to what he proposes to 
do about it. Mr. Nash is fighting an offensive war, and 
he has behind him an invincible financial position, the 
finest individual motor selling record made during the 
depression, together with a detailed knowledge of his 
market that has been gained by literally living with 
dealers and consumers in the field during these past 
troublous months. A combination indeed to be feared 
by his competitors. Other rumblings, also in prepara- 
tion for a great new demand, are gradually being heard 
from other motor camps. Radical changes, both in 
styling and in mechanics, will feature the January Auto 
Show. Chrysler has already announced a six-cylinder 
motor for his prosperous Plymouth. Chevrolet’s engine 
is due for some changes. There will be a more pro- 
nounced trend than ever toward stream lining of bodies. 
Mr. Ford is fighting to ease up the strain in his pro- 
duction and get straightened-away for the new year. 

All of which lends unusual interest to the accompany- 
ing interview with a man who is now certainly entitled 
to be called one of motordom’s peers. 
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said to me: 

“ ‘Always run your busi- 
ness so that you can get 
into shape for the very 
worst times. Anyone can 
make money in good times. 
My policy has been to 
make less in good times 
and lose less in bad times.’ 

“Working along those 
lines he did this—when he 
took over the old Jeffrey 
company in 1916 and or- 
ganized the Nash company 
he issued $5,000,000 in 
preferred cumulative 7 per 
cent stock. In the good 
years he retired it all. 
There is none left.” 

He reached for a paper. 
Then he went on. 

“Let’s see what has hap- 
pened in the five years 
ending with 1931. Nash 
earned on its common 
stock a total of $73,913,- 
455. That’s more than any 
of the companies reporting 
to the New York Stock 
Exchange (Ford doesn't, 
you know), with the ex- 
ception of General Motors. 


“In that time Chrysler 
earned $71,319,180; Pack- 
ard, $69,662,445; Stude- 
baker, $36,621,055 ; Hud- 
son, $37,816,932, and 
Hupp, $9,836,430.” 

If you care to figure fig- 
ures and find a lure in 
tables, well, the statistics 
that sent the writer to 
Kenosha are on pages 380 
and 381 of this article. 


tics 
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Bristol-Myers Bonus 
Sells Ipana Dealers 
on Promoting Ingram’s 


Here is an ingenious cash bonus plan which utilizes 
the popularity of one item in the Bristol-Myers line— 
Ipana tooth paste — to encourage druggists to do a 
better selling job on a less-well-identified member of 


the B-M line—a shaving cream. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HOLESALERS have long 
had rebates and special in- 
ducements; consumers have 


had premiums and _profit- 
sharing plans; but the cooperation of 
retailers through such means has not 
been adequately sought. 

So at least believed Earl A. Means, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York. 
And, as a result, Mr. Means proceeded 
to work out a plan which would pro- 
vide a bit more financial incentive to 
retailers, without requiring them to 
buy more than their normal require- 
ments of Ipana tooth paste and of 
Ingram’s shaving cream, and which 
would enlist their aid in making cus- 
tomers more conscious of these brands 
—especially of the shaving cream—at 
point of sale. 

The plan involved the use of certifi- 
cates with dealers’ purchases of these 
two Bristol-Myers’ products. Begin- 
ning early last June, a certificate was 
packed with each one-half dozen pack- 
age of Ipana and of Ingram’s shaving 
cream. 

Mr. Means had found from long 
experience that the tooth paste outsells 
the shaving cream at a unit rate of 
about five to one. This basis had been 
maintained throughout the country for 
quite some time. He did not have the 
thought of changing this ratio of sale, 
but did aim to maintain the ratio. He 
did endeavor to see that every dealer 
who was carrying Ipana was also car- 
tying Ingram’s. So he told them that 
five shaving cream certificates when 
turned in with twenty-five tooth paste 


certificates would bring each co-opera- 
tor $1. This meant an extra 2 per cent 
discount, above regular trade dis- 
counts, quantity discounts or any spe- 
cial offers already in effect. When it 
is considered that the dealers’ profit 
margin on these items in many in- 
stances averages only 8 or 10 per cent, 
it will be seen that the Bristol-Myers 
Company really was offering to in- 
crease their profit margins by 20 to 25 
per cent. 

But to cash the certificates, dealers 
had to buy both products on the five- 
to-one basis. They might turn in 10 
Ingram’s and 50 Ipana certificates at 
one time and get $2, or 20 Ingram’s 
and 100 Ipana and get $4, but they 
could not break down these ratios. 

All the dealers, of course, did not 
approve. Some, not intending to buy 
Ingram’s, requested the company to 
please remit cash for the enclosed lot 
of Ipana coupons. Some turned in odd- 
numbered lots—such as 24 of Ipana 
and 6 of Ingram’s. Very patiently 
Mr. Means took the trouble to explain 
to each of them (they had already been 
informed of it in the announcement of 
the plan) that the certificates would 
be cashed only in accordance with the 
rules of the game. Since a certificate 
is packed with each half-dozen unit of 
either product and the cost of a half- 
dozen is only $2, the plan did not re- 
quire any real added investment, but it 
did require that the dealer handle both 
of the products. The company was 
playing fair by providing the financial 
inducement; it expected the dealers to 
reciprocate. 
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Earl A. Means 


“Certain stores,” Mr. Means ex- 
plained, ‘“‘sell Ipana at their toilet 
goods counters. With women as their 
sole customers, these stores have held 
to the belief that they had no demand 
for Ingram’s shaving cream. We have 
told them that women buy for their 
husbands as well as themselves, and 
that Ingram’s shaving cream offers an 
additional source of profit for them. 
This five-to-one ratio will help many 
retailers to realize the potentialities of 
their market. It may also increase the 
number of Ingram’s dealers. We are 
not seeking new dealers directly, but 
we are trying to persuade dealers car- 
trying one or the other of these prod- 
ucts to carry both. 

“There is another reason for this 
certificate policy,” he continued. “We 
have found from long experience that, 
although both men and women are 
brand-conscious with regard to tooth 
paste—they ask for their favorite 
brand by name and are not happy until 
they get it—men are not so particular 
about shaving creams. When either a 
man or woman asks for Ipana tooth 
paste, he or she expects to get it and 
is irritated if the dealer tries to sell 
another product in its place. But if a 
man asks for Ingram’s shaving cream 
and the dealer happens to be out of 
stock, he more than likely will accept 
one of the other standard brands. I 
don’t exactly know why. Maybe the 
advertised reiteration on distinctive at- 
tributes of a tooth paste, plus distinc- 
tive flavor, has something to do with 
it. But so long as a shaving cream 
makes a good lather, helps to speed 


up the shaving process and to provide 
a smooth and comfortable face—and 
nearly all kinds do these things—men 
seldom seem to mind the substitution. 

“Shaving cream makers, realizing 
this, have talked at great length about 
big bubbles or little bubbles, and lath- 
er with longer life or without the help 
of brushes, or whatever; and yet the 
loss of sales through switching has 
gone right ahead and the consumers 
have not been much concerned about 
it. 

‘‘An important idea behind this cer- 
tificate plan, therefore, is to make it 
more profitable for dealers to talk 
Ingram’s to their customers and to 
promote its sale in other ways. In 
shaving cream, the word of the dealer 
can carry weight with his customers. 
We are trying to make it worth while 
for the dealer to cooperate with our 
advertising in carrying stock and pro- 
moting the sale of Ingram’s shaving 
cream, thus obtaining the cash rebate 
that the combination of certificates 
yields. 

“The plan is not a stunt. It is a 
definite, and I think permanent, part 
of our policy of getting the dealers 
more interested in us by demonstrating 
continuously our interest in them. 


“We don’t want the trade to think 


that we are trying to use pressure. 
Stores can continue buying one or the 
other as they desire, and some prefer 
not to try to get this extra discount. 
We do not regard the plan as a com- 
bination deal. In our opinion, the 
retail drug outlets have become shy of 
such deals. Retailers have found that, 
although they may sell more combina- 
tion deals during a drive, they are rob- 
bing themselves of a profit on one of 
the two items. People don’t use more 
tooth paste merely because they have 
bought two or three tubes at once on 
a special deal. They may buy several 
tubes of shaving cream at one time, 
but they do not shave any oftener. 

“The only hope of the individual 
manufacturer is not to create a new 
and wider market, but to do whatever 
he can to stimulate sales of his brand 
in competition with a host of others. 

“Nor in working out the five-to-one 
certificate basis have we regarded In- 
gtam’s shaving cream as in any sense 
a ‘dud.’ We are not attempting to 
make a stronger product pull a weaker 
one along with it. Ingram’s shaving 
cream is as rapid a seller in the shav- 
ing cream field as Ipana is in the tooth 
paste field. If we had been inclined 
to consider it as a ‘dud,’ or as an un- 
known quantity, we should have re- 
quired dealers to send in ten of its 
certificates, instead of five, for every 
twenty-five of Ipana. 

“But the five-to-one ratio offers the 


advantage of a proved ‘quota’ for deal- 
ers, and the certificate plan is helping 
them to make a bit more money in 
these lean times. Manifestly, it is an 
effective method for developing dealer 
good will. 

“Although some goods were shipped 
under the plan the latter part of May, 
it did not really get under way until 
June. In July we cashed four times 
as many coupons as in June. In Aug- 
ust we cashed five times as many as in 
July—or twenty times as many as in 
June. In September we cashed 50 
per cent more than in August, and in 
the first ten days of October we had 
more of them to take care of than in 
the entire month of September. Or- 
ders, generally, have been in like 
proportions. 

“Not only have we obtained enough 
additional volume already to make 
these special discounts pay, but Sep- 
tember has proved to be the least 
‘off,’ compared with the same period 


of 1931, of any month this year. Our 
sales chart this year has been a gentle 
‘V.’ February volume was less than 
January, and March less than Febru- 
ary, until we got down to June—the 
month the certificate plan got under 
way. Then we started up the other 
side of the ‘V.’ At any rate we 
showed a small percentage drop until 
June and have been going up ever 
since. Our sales in September were 
better than they were in January. 

“And the dealers are showing more 
and more interest in the plan. One 
dealer recently returned 283 sets. We 
sent him a check for $283—which is 
quite a nice return to get for no spe- 
cial effort, no increased investment 
and no obligation to dispose of a slow 
seller. 

“To give you some idea as to 
whether or not retailers like this cash 
certificate plan, the return of these 
coupons requires the entire time of 
one employe in handling them.” 


How to Breed Fish Fanciers 


“Yes,” said Mr. Dworkin, ‘our 
tropical fish agents have peculiar ante- 
cedents. Some of them were selling 
Japanese plants before that fad lapsed. 
Then there are the concerns that had 
been devoted to more expensive pets, 
such as dogs and cats. And you will 
be surprised when I teil you that quite 
a few of them used to be radio dealers. 

“We ourselves were primarily cus- 
toms brokers; are, in fact, still en- 
gaged in that business. (H. Dworkin 
is treasurer and tropical fish executive 
of A. C. Rempert & Company, New 
York.) But like a lot of other people 
we have had to cast about for more 
profitable lines. 

“The tropical fish craze,’ continued 
Mr. Dworkin, “has proved a bit of a 
life-saver for us. Some two or three 
million people throughout the United 
States have become tropical fish breed- 
ers or fanciers. They are forming 
clubs, where they discuss the relative 
merits of barbus phutunio and colos- 
soma nigripinnis. Farmers out in the 
Middle West are now breeding tropi- 
cal fish after they harvested their corn. 
The business pays and the fish are ex- 
otic and colorful; they breed even fast- 
er than the fad. Several local maga- 
zines on the subject have sprung up 
to maintain and expand this interest. 
Local aquaria are helping, too. 

“Some fifty concerns are now en- 
gaged in the importing of these fish 
into the United States. I imagine our 
own business is the biggest of the lot. 
Since 1926, when we started with a 
volume of about $6,000, it has dou- 
bled and quadrupled every year, and 
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The Guppyi, mom and the kids—out 
for a stroll and to show off to the 
gallery outside a Woolworth window 


now runs high into six figures. Our 
orders now are scattered from New 
Mexico to Costa Rica, and we have 
agents (dealers) in various sections of 
New York City, and one apiece in 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Canada has just gone in for tropical 
fish, and we recently appointed a rep- 
resentative in Toronto. 

“The other day I sold 1,000 hatchet 
fish over the phone. 

‘The fish are now available for every 
purse and purpose,” Mr. Dworkin 
explained. “‘Siamese devil fish cost 
about $200 apiece, and butterfly fish, 
$30, but a fancier of moderate means, 
who cannot afford to go out so much 
of an evening nowadays, and who likes 


(Continued on page 405) 
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Why I Lost That Order 


i) 


\o 


Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


. Llost the order because I was afraid 


the buyer would say “no.” Oo 


. I called without knowing anything 


about the prospect’s business or 
needs. D 


. I lost the order to a firm whose 


price was lower because I didn’t 
have enough facts to prove my 
product was worth the money. O 


I had neglected my prospect too 
long—a competitive salesman beat 
me to it because he was there 
asking for the order. 0 


. I let myself get into an argument 
with the buyer—which I won. 
That is why I lost the sale. 0 


I too-willingly accepted the 
buyer’s objections. He says he 
won't buy until after election, but 
is that really a reason? 0 
I talked too much about my prod- 
uct and my company and not 
enough about what my product 


would do for the buyer. 0 
I talked myself into a sale—then 
talked myself out of it. 0 


. I had nothing newsy or fresh to 


If every salesman would have a “truth 
meeting” with himself after every lost order, 
and would make a critical analysis of the 
reasons for his failure, he would soon profit 
by an immeasurably improved sales tech- 
nique. Here is a simple check list. Answer 
the questions honestly. 


offer a buyer who has been hear- 
ing the story of our product for 
ten years. O 
10. I tried to high pressure the buyer. 
If I had been willing to wait, he 
would have bought later—and 
willingly. As it is, I’ve shut the 
door in my own face. 0 
11. I failed to sell everybody in th 
buyer’s organization with whom | 
came in contact. Could his assist- 
ant—whom I ignored—have had 
more authority than I thought? 0 
12. I went over the buyer’s head in an 
undiplomatic way. 0 
13. I let a ticklish credit situation beat 
me out of the order. If my credit 
department sent a curt letter 
which annoyed the prospect, I 
should have been salesman enough 
to re-win his good will. O 
14. The buyer didn’t seem to have any 
confidence in me. Am I a poor 
advertisement for my company? 
Perhaps I’d better pay more atten- 
tion to shoe shines, clothes pressing 
and clean collars. 0 
15. I lost the buyer’s sympathy be- 
cause I spent too much time 
knocking competitive products, 
and not enough time talking the 
advantages of my own. oO 
16. I let the buyer scare me. After 
all, my business is as legitimate as 
his, and I should have called his 
bluff. I was not attempting to im- 
pose on him; I was there to serve 
him. O 
17. I tried to sell the man who was 
easiest to reach, and did not take 
the trouble to find out who was 
the real buyer. I lost this order 
because I didn’t go to the head of 
the business. oO 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each, cash or stamps with order. 
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@_ General Foods—Packaging Conservatives 


HEN the General Foods Cor- 
poration espouses packaging 
changes it is significant to the mer- 
chandising world, even if the improve- 
ments are directed by prudence rather 
than by possibility. In these four 
typical changes it has preserved the 
essential character of each package, 
but the changes effect interesting mer- 
chandising advantages. 
A comparison of the actual “before 
and after” Post’s bran flakes packages 
demonstrates the optical illusion cre- 


ated by the elimination of the heavy 
border around the face of the old car- 
ton. Without the border, the new one 
appears considerably larger. 

In the case of the Baker’s cocoanut 
package, shelf visibility was markedly 
increased by removing the outside 
waxed wrapper and putting it inside 
the package. 

The cartoon you see on the end of 
the new Log Cabin syrup tin is cal- 
culated to induce repeat sales to 
mothers of children. The cartoons 
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run in series, being changed from onc 
batch of tins to the next, so that chil- 
dren can keep them as toys. 

Since modern cookbooks emphasize 
accurate measurement, General Foods 
have wrought a notable improvement 
in Baket’s chocolate, probably the 
oldest branded grocery store product. 
The overprint on the livelier blue new 
package reads: ‘'New—Handier—Con- 
venient—Accurate One Ounce Squares 
—Easy to Break and Easy to Measure.” 
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qA Ten Cour Teaser... 


URE imported olive oil, like 

calavos and caviar, is a luxury that 
the buying public easily dismisses as 
one of those things it can do without 
during the depression. Though this 
tendency has reduced total olive oil 
sales in America, Strohmeyer & Arpe 
Company, packers of Re Umberto 
olive oil, report that their own olive 
oil sales are slightly above those of 
the predepression era. 

They tell us that the introduction of 
a ten-cent unit (bottle shown at right 
of photograph) is entirely responsible 
for their present prosperity. Wool- 
worth, Kress, Kresge, Grant and Mc- 
Crory—ten-cent chains—absorb 20 per 
cent of Strohmeyer & Arpe’s output. 
The increased sale of larger sizes since 
the introduction of the ten-cent items 


bears witness that the 
ten-cent market is con- 
verting a whole new 
public to the use of 
olive oil. 

To disabuse the pur- 
chaser of the suspicion 
that the quality of olive 
oil priced at ten cents 
might be questionable, 
each bottle bears the 
endorsement of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 

The satisfactory mar- 
keting of a _ product 
susceptible to deteriora- 
tion after opening was guaranteed by 
the Goldy seal, provided with reclosure 
feature, and made by the Aluminum 
Seal Company. It is tamper-proof, 


Does the wide sale of a ten-cent package kill the 
sale of larger units and cut total volume—or does 
it advertise the product, convert new users, and 
increase total volume? This manufacturer routed 
the former superstition, proved the latter theory. 


protecting the customer from the dan- 
ger of adulteration, and air-tight, giv- 
ing the product a satisfactory shelf- 
life. 


@ Packaging Radicals 


i. im pageant of Sweetheart Soap 
packages over a period of thirty- 
two years illustrates the caution which 
the Manhattan Soap Company exer- 
cised in its packaging evolution until 
recently. Reluctant to part with their 
traditional figure of a Sweetheart al- 
together, the company was compelled 
constantly to remodel the lady to con- 
form with current popular taste in 
feminine beauty. After years of try- 
ing to conserve the identity of the 
original package, they gave it up and 
made a really radical change. Review 
of sales effects after each change has 
convinced the Manhattan Soap Com- 
pany that if change is recognized to be 
desirable, it might as well be thor- 
ough. They wish now that they 


hadn't cut the dog’s tail off in little 
pieces. 
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@_ They Spell Westclox 
Every Time 


IME was when Big, Baby and 

Pocket Ben were each decked out 
in a different package. Henry Dreyfuss 
is a designer, but he followed the best 
merchandising precepts of the day 
when he carried out a family resem- 
blance in the Westclox line. Repeti- 
tion of impression is as effective in a 
packaging scheme as it is in a manu- 
facturer’s logotype, trade-mark or slo- 


gan. 


VACUUM PACKED 


FRESH IN GLASS 


JACKED BY 


ROASTED AND PA OFFEE co. 


TON CO 
BAT MINGHAM. AL ne 


@ Copper-Covered 


UST in time for Christmas selling, 

the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has designed for its client, Buxton, 
Inc., packages that will make your 
wife’s expenditure of three dollars for 
a gift of leather look as if it had been 
ten. At no increase of production cost 
over the old package, this one achieves 
an extraordinarily rich effect. A V of 
copper foil, a material which, as far 
as we know, has never before been 
used in packaging, is superimposed on 


a background of deep brown. 


q@ Coffee in Glass 


SKED for the secret of their suc- 

cess during the depression, the 
officers of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company point to the labors of their 
New Uses and Research Division. 
Devoted to the solution of the pack- 
ing problems of customers and poten- 
tial customers of the company, this 
division has converted whole indus- 
tries to packing in glass. 


The way the New Uses and Re. 
search Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company dealt with the prob. 
lem of the vacuum packing of coffee 
in. glass is typical of its procedure. 
Coffee roasters recognized that the re- 


usable factor in containers is of grow- 


ing importance in the determination of 
a housewife’s choice of a brand of 
product. If they could vacuum pack 
coffee in a jar with a screw closure 
that would make it suitable for re-use 
in home canning or pantry storage, 
the plus-value of re-use would be a 
decided sales advantage. 


But until Owens-Illinois ‘tackled the 
problem, no process or machinery for 
the vacuum packing of coffee in glass 
was available. After months of ex- 
periment and research, they finally 
developed such a machine, the leasing 
of which, in line with Owens-Illinois 
policy of preserving the prestige of 
glass containers as being identified 
only with highest quality products, it 
limits to such roasters as will contract 
to pack only their best grades in glass. 
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Long 


Distance helps 


refrigerator company 
increase sales for 18 
months consecutively 


CERTAIN COMPANIES today are forging steadily ahead. 
Almost invariably, they are consistent users of Long Dis- 
tance. They find it an effective and economical way of 
meeting changed conditions . . . increased use of the service 
resulting not only in stimulated business but in lowered 
general costs as well. 

The use of Long Distance by the Norge Corporation 
is typical of that made by other successful companies, large 
and small. “Today, more than ever, we frankly recognize 
the value of Long Distance,’ says Howard E. Blood, 
President of the Company. “The savings it effects, and 
the results it achieves, make it one of our most profitable 
business tools. 

“For example, one country-wide drive, which was con- 
ducted largely by Long Distance, resulted in the sale of 
five trainloads of refrigerators, valued at $1,500,000. We 
recently reported the eighteenth consecutive monthly in- 
crease in sales, and for the first half of 1932 our volume 
of business was substantially the same as for the entire 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


valued at $1,500,000 


year of 1931. Unquestionably, this reflects our consistent 
use of that most expedient tool, the telephone.” 

Almost constant telephone contact is maintained be- 
tween headquarters of the company in Detroit, district 
managers at various points, and distributors and salesmen 
Executives cover the country in 


throughout the country. 
minutes, without leaving their desks. Through frequent 
and consistent use of Long Distance, they transact business 
at large savings in time and money. 

Best results are obtained from the planned use of Long 
Distance. Let a representative of your local Bell Company 
develop a complete telephone plan for your company. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Typical Station-to-Station Rates 


From To Daytime 7:00P.M. 8:30P.M. 
Detroit Cleveland $ .60 $ .50 $ .35 
Boston New York 1.00 85 .60 
Atlanta Chicago 2.35 1.95 1.30 
Los Angeles Denver 3.25 2.65 1.75 
St. Louis Seattle 6.50 5.25 3.75 


Where the charge is 50c or more, federal tax applies 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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The SPOKANE 
MARKET 
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Quoting from the Commercial Survey of the Pacific North- 
west by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce: ‘Sales in the Inland 
Empire (Spokane Market) present a very different problem N 
from the territory west of the Cascades. In the area covered by 
branch offices of manufacturers and by some of the larger retail- 


ers, from Spokane as a base, the retail sales in 1929 amounted 4 
to $302,997,759.” 

The following comparative figures are by the same authority: th 

fe 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST Population a 
MAJOR MARKETS City TradeArea Retail Sales 

1 

Seattle-Tacoma 172,400 689,486 $318,386,098 " 


Portland 301,815 609,904 $313,073,862 
Spokane 115,514 679,219 $302,997,759 


Conclusion: While Spokane city alone has much smaller 
population than the other cities, population of trade area as 
well as retail sales for the Spokane Market is about as large as 
the other markets. 
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POLK 


Consumer Study 
of the 


REAL SPOKANE 
MARKET 
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Per Capita 
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R. L. Polk & Company, through their exhaustive consumer 
study, again prove that the Real Spokane Market is distinctly 
different—not merely Metropolitan Spokane 141,989 people, but 


Retail sales in Spokane are 62% better than average for the 


th- - : 
“ ne United States, according to a comprehensive analysis of the major one cohesive market of more than 415,000 city and town consumers. 
, retail markets of the nation made by Erwin, Wasey & Company, From among more than a million facts developed by Polk are 
— New York (based on U. S. Census of Sales). these: THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and THE SPOKANE 
a by : ein CHRONICLE have a combined circulation of 93,000, 85% UN- 
stail- The analysis shows Spokane is 172% ahead of the nation’s av- duplicated, for 101,247 urban families. Polk: Review-Chronicle 
nted fm “tage in department store sales; 1467 in automobile sales; 957% coverage of newspaper families in Metropolitan Spokane, 93.76% ; 
above in household appliances and leads by 27% in grocery sales. Metropolitan Spokane and A.B.C. Suburban (Urban) coverage, 
mele Another survey based on U. S. Census of Distribution shows 91.45%. Send for Polk Spokane market facts about your product 
ity: the per capita retail sales for the 101,247 urban Spokane Market or business—no charge. 
families to be 30.1% greater than average for all cities 100,000 to 
500,000 population, and 87.2% above the average for the U. S. 
ales Conclusion: The urban Spokane Market sales potentials, 
measured by actual per capita retail sales, is far above that of 
1,098 any strictly city market of a half-million people. 
|, 862 
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tailers, office people or housewives.” 

Mr. Wanner was preparing to start 
out on his day’s work when he was 
approached for an interview. At first, 
I had some difficulty in finding an ap- 
proach to the subject. He could not 
understand why his selling should 
attract attention, when it was ‘merely 
the result of study, common sense and 
a lot of hard work.’’ However, when 
I asked him if he knew of any mis- 
takes that sales managers appear to 
be making, he immediately declared: 

“Yes, I think most manufacturers 
are making two very serious mistakes. 
In the first place, they refuse to employ 
men past fifty or fifty-five, although 
their reasons for doing so are highly 
theoretical and never have been estab- 
lished as facts. The greatest hin- 
drance to good selling is cock-sureness, 
conceit, and young men are more fre- 
quently the victims of this detrimental 


sure, that women do not listen to me 
and invite me into their homes for no 
other reason than that I am obviously 
well past my youth and have the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. Conse- 
quently, I know that I have made a 
great many sales that even a better 
salesman could not have made if he 
had been a young man. 

“For many years I had charge of a 
branch plant of a large packing con- 
cern. I not only bought goods from 
salesmen, but frequently went out and 
sold the by-products of the plant to 
manufacturers and others. For more 
than fifty years I have been in contact 
with selling, and I have observed some 
significant changes in sales methods 
generally. 

“This brings me to the second mis- 
take that many firms make. Too many 
sales managers emphasize the necessity 
of bringing home the bacon in the 


Why a 72-Year Old Salesman Led the National 


Force for Westinghouse Refrigerators Last Year 


ITHIN the electrical appli- 
ance industry a great deal 
has been written and said 


about the remarkable work 
of J. M. Wanner in selling Westing- 
house refrigerators in Washington. 
Although he is past seventy years of 
age, last year he won the national 
competition of sales-above-quotas con- 
ducted by the Westinghouse Company, 
and also led the eighteen salesmen em- 
ployed by the Washington distributors, 
the Edgar Morris Sales Company. 

Recently, G. F. Kindley, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Morris 
Company, expressed regret that so 
much emphasis had been placed on 
Mr. Wanner’s age. “Frankly,” he 
said, “when we employed him about 
two years ago, I did not know his age 
and did not take it into consideration. 
We put him to work because he is the 
type of salesman we wanted when we 
took on the refrigerator line, and we 
are not surprised at his success. 

“In my opinion, he has all of the 
characteristics that make a good sales- 
man. He is both a thinker and a doer. 
In his quiet way, and by demonstra- 
tion, he has taught us a good deal. 
His work has been an inspiration to 
the rest of our sales force, and I be- 
lieve he can tell you some things that 
will be of help to sales managers 
generally, regardless of whether they 
are selling to jobbers, wholesalers, re- 


BY 
JAMES 
TRUE 


self-satisfaction; the 
man past fifty has 
usually made enough 
mistakes to have lost 
all traces of egotism. 

“If I were a sales 
manager. I would 
eliminate the age 
factor. I would em- 
ploy any man, even 
if he were one hun- 
dred, provided he 
had good health and 
the other qualifica- 
tions mecessary to 
good selling <A 
knowledge of human 
nature is one of the 
most important factors of salesman- 
ship, and it is a difficult thing to teach. 
Knowledge of human nature comes 
with experience, from rubbing elbows 
with many kinds of people, and it is 
just about impossible to acquire it in 
any other way. 

“Another advantage we older sales- 
men have is the fact that gray hair 
commands a certain amount of respect 
everywhere. Never a day passes, I am 
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J. M. Wanner 


form of orders, and 
with the fewest num- 
ber of calls possible. 
I have heard many 
educational talks be- 
fore salesmen that 
made the landing or 
orders the all-impor- 
tant effort. Managers 
insist that salesmen 
make just so many 
calls a day, and that 
a certain percentage 
of the calls result in 
orders. The men 
must get orders, and 
alibis do not go. 
And the men go out 
and get orders—one 
way or another. 

“Training of that 
kind, in my opinion, 
is responsible for the 
decline of door-to- 
door selling during 
the last five years. I am also convinced 
that it is the cause of so many salesmen’s 
being laid off during the depression. 
It does not matter whether a salesman 
is selling dealers, bankers or house- 
wives—tricks and _ high - pressure 
methods have lost their influence, and 
we are in a new era in American 
selling. 

“We.-all know that if a salesman 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Shoe Store to Occupy 
ret" carure® Pettis Building. 
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It is eight o’clock Saturday night. The day’s sales 
have been compiled, the reorder telegrams have 
been filed, a store full of very tired but VERY 
HAPPY salesfolks has gone toa well-earned rest; 


and we find that this one day has reversed the 

trend of mahy months and that we nave 

e€ ear’s Figures for the first day of our 
nniversary Sale! 


Moore Plus Signs 


W. T. Grant Company and Edison Brothers Stores, 
Inc., sign long term Washington Street leases and 
plan early openings + + + First day’s sales of a 


leading Indianapolis department store’s 60th An- 
niversary surpasses last year’s figures + -- -+- New 
self-serve department store opens doors + + + 
Reorganized apparel shop holds opening. 


. . . these are tangible evidences of the stability of the 
Indianapolis market. Measured by such accepted indexes 
as bank debits and department store sales volume, Indian- 
apolis consistently has shown a relative level of business 
activity well above the country average. Add to stable 
economic conditions the economy of thorough one-paper 
coverage with The Indianapolis News, and you have two 
fundamental reasons why the Indianapolis Radius holds 
out adequate rewards for aggressive sales and advertising 


effort NOW. 


- a) 


APOLIS NEWS. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Building 


Mobilize 7,000 Dealers by Air 


to Introduce Plymouth Six 


Chrysler’s big radio dealer meeting was insured against line breakage and 

other untoward happenings to the extent of $500,000 with National Surety 

Company of New York. This is the first time that any radio broadcast has 

been insured. B. E. Hutchinson (right), chairman of the board of Plymouth, 

signs the official documents with Vincent Cullen, vice-president of National 
Surety. 


ARRING slippage of any cru- 
cial cog in an elaborate set-up, 
Chrysler's ‘“‘biggest business 
meeting in history’? will have 
been carried through by air on No- 
vember 1, and by the time this mag- 
azine reaches subscribers 7,000 dealers 
will be purring over a new Plymouth, 
speculating on its sales future. 
Seeking a radical departure from 
the standardized regional meetings or 
the national convention (banners, 
bands, spotlights) method of intro- 
ducing a new car, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, in association with its ad- 
vertising agency, J. Stirling Getchell, 
worked out an international dealer 
conference through a two-hour broad- 
cast over the Columbia network. In 
26 key cities dealers and their sales- 
men gathered at luncheon together to 
hear a brief talk by a factory execu- 
tive on the forthcoming broadcast, and 
then to listen to the broadcast and to 
take part, ev masse, in other details 
of a program full of surprises. 
The program itself, designed to 
dramatize the creation and introduc- 
tion of the new six-cylinder Plymouth, 


was primarily a business meeting, but, 


judging from a preview of the script 


of the broadcast, it turned out to be 
lavish entertainment as well. Lowell 
Thomas was master of ceremonies; 
Walter P. Chrysler, president; B. E. 
Hutchinson, chairman of the board of 
Plymouth, and Harry Moock, general 
sales manager, participated in the 
sketches, done much in the “March of 
Time” manner, which depicted scenes 
in Plymouth history from the time of 
the introduction of the car in 1928 
(when Chrysler came out “to upset the 
old two-party apple cart’ in the auto 
industry) up to the designing of the 
present six-cylinder model. 

Board members were heard déscuss- 
ing the expenditure of millions on the 
Plymouth-to-be. Over the air came 
the whir of motors being tuned and 
tested in the Chrysler engineering 
laboratories. | Airman Hawks and 
Auto-racer Oldfield were there. A 
CBS orchestra supplied music, mostly 
of the fanfare variety. There were 
announcers and announcers and an- 
nouncers, contributing to the “rapid 
fire’ effect in putting over brief mes- 
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sages, in 
sketches. 

After the first hour of broadcasting, 
which lasted from 1:00 to 2:00 p. m., 
Eastern standard time, the new Plym- 
outh was unveiled on the stage before 
each local audience. Immediately 
thereafter dealers were told a fleet of 
the new cars was waiting outside for 
them to inspect and drive. After a 
40-minute interval, during which the 
dealers telegraphed comments and 
questions to New York, the program 
came back on the air for another half- 
hour, when queries were answered by 
company executives. At the close of 
the second period, a new Chrysler 
talkie entitled “Plymouth Sets the 
Pace” was shown, and orders werc 
taken for the various dealer helps the 
company is offering to promote the 
new car. 

The price of the new six will not 
be announced until mid-November, 
when the newspaper campaign breaks 
in 1,200 papers. Dealers are being 
offered a complete sales plan for the 
auspicious introduction of the new 
model in their local territories, includ- 
ing ideas for a teaser campaign, a big 
parade, a special preview, and dra- 
matic promotion stunts. 

Chrysler’s big stake in the Novem- 
ber 1 broadcast was protected by a 
$500,000 insurance policy written by 
the National Surety Company—prob- 
ably the first policy of its kind ever 
prepared. It protected the broadcast 
program on any time that might be 
lost on the air—at $5,500 a minute 
for the entire chain, units of that for 
individual stations or portions of the 
chain. It covered technical difficulties, 
wire breakage, etc. 

While the broadcast was ostensibly 
a “business meeting’’ exclusively for 
Chrysler folk, no one will ever know 
how many ‘‘guests’” in the form of 
competitors, other executives and those 
of the American people who are pros- 
pects for a new automobile, listened 
in. To prospects the program was an 
effective teaser introduction of the 
new model. 

The only person not “in” on the 
party was offered a fabulous fee to 
come, to utter a few words, but re- 
fused the invitation. This person was 
Calvin Coolidge. 
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Who's 
Now 
Who 


NEMA Chief J. S. Tritle, for 29 
years a sales and general executive of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and now vice-president 
and general manager, is the new presi- 
dent of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, to succeed John 
§. Trumbull, former governor of Con- 
necticut. “With a multitude of new 
and improved devices ready for mar- 
keting,” says Mr. Tritle, “and with 
certain new electrical markets devel- 
oping, of which air conditioning is an 
example, we have reason to feel very 
confident of the future of the indus- 
try.” 


te: 


@ Survey of Conditions: Roy Dikeman Chapin, now Secretary of Commerce, 
decided some 30 years ago that he wanted to become a demonstrator of those 
new-fangled automobiles. He figured (he was only 22 then) that the best way 
to learn how to demonstrate them was to learn all about them, under all sorts 
of conditions. So he took. one of R. E. Olds’ early products and made the first 
automobile trip from Detroit to New York. The journey took seven and one- 
half days, and the country was properly amazed. Ever since Mr. Chapin has 
been a good roads enthusiast, and, since 30, guiding star of Hudson Motor 


Car Company. 


Solvent: Philip L. Thomson, these 
many years president and chief as- 
suager of grief of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, told the bureau in 
annual meeting at Chicago the other 
day that, despite a reduction of dues, 
operations have passed from the red 
to the black. Between times, Mr. 
Thomson is publicity manager of the 
Western Electric Company, in New 
York. (Story on p. 410.) 
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Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 

Foreign Trader: The United States 
Steel Corporation believes in keeping 
the direction of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, so to speak, in the 
family. James A. Farrell, long presi- 
dent of the council, and since last 
spring its chairman, has just an- 
nounced the election of Eugene P. 
Thomas as president of the council. 
Mr. Thomas is also vice-president in 
charge of sales of the steel corporation, 
of which Mr. Farrell for many years 
was president. 
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Ford Denies Competing 
with Its Own Retailers 
in New Service Chain 


Taking a leaf from the book of his 
friend Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford 
has started in to establish a chain of 
“superservice’” and _ sales-stations, to 
supplement and intensify the efforts 
of its established dealers in various 
large cities. The first has just been 
opened in Buffalo. 

“Definite decision has not been 
made as to the number and locations 
of other stores in the group,” F. L. 
Black, advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, told this magazine. 

“Marketing information gained in 
their operation will be put at the dis- 
posal of the entire Ford dealer organi- 
zation,’ Mr. Black added. “In this 
way it is expected that the sales and 
service activities of Ford dealers will 
be intensified greatly and the public 
benefitted materially. 

“In each city where such a retail 
store is established the new marketing 
organization not only will provide 
more adequate Ford dealer representa- 
tion but also augment the Ford service 
facilities available to the public. The 
new plan is not designed to interfere 
in any way with the activities of pres- 
ent dealers. 

“The new stores will be operated 
strictly in accordance with Ford poli- 
cies and will be in charge of man- 
agers selected because of their training 
and long experience in retail auto- 
mobile marketing.” 


Fuller Man Takes to Air; 
35 Meetings in 12 Days 


Through the cooperation of 
the American Airways, Elmer H. 
Kaufman, educational director of 
the Fuller Brush Company, re- 
cently held 35 sales meetings in 
12 widely scattered southern 
cities in 12 days. He was ac- 
companied by Charles C. Mc- 
Pherson, Dallas district manager. 

During the 2,363-mile trip, 
the executives conferred with 40 
branch managers and “‘trained’’ 
175 salesmen. 

The schedule included Dallas, 
San Antonio, Houston and 
other Texas cities, New Orleans, 
Jackson, Mississippi, and Little 
Rock. Additional branch man- 
agers and salesmen from nearby 
points were called in to attend 
meetings at the stations on the 
American Airways system. 


Hotel Occupancy Higher, 
N. Y. Survey Indicates 


Occupancy in the important mid- 
town transient hotels in New York 
City, totaling more than 15,000 rooms, 
increased 19 per cent in the sixty days 
ended October 20 over the preceding 


——— 


sixty days, Horwath & Horwath, public 
accountants, specializing in hotels, find 


in a special current study for Sates * 


MANAGEMENT. 


“Last year the gain in these hotels | 
was only 7 per cent,” Horwath & Hor. | 
wath said, “and in 1930 only 3 per 7 
cent.” 


"DO YOU INHALE ? | 


Do you inhale ? Lucky Strikes how dove! * 
toraise this vital question - because itgives 
you the protection you want... becouse cer 
B fain impurities concealed in even every 
g fine tobaoce leat are removed by Luchies’ 
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process. Luckies created 
ly Luckies have w/ 


More people saw this display in September than any other, according to 

reports from 44 cities as tabulated on page 398. Cooperating with the 

American Tobacco Company in the planning of this display: Lord & 

Thomas, advertising agency; John LaGatta, artist; Seiter & Kappes, 
lithographers. 


‘Do You Inhale?”” Was September’s 


Dominant Window Display 


The Lucky Strike display was the 
display-of-the-month in September ac- 
cording to reports from 44 cities to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. In 37 of those 
cities the display appeared in sufficient 
numbers to register appreciably with 
consumers. In the other cities there 
were insufficient displays for the size 
of the community. In August Ches- 
terfield was first, with Lucky Strike 
and Ipana tied for second. The de- 
tailed record of dominant displays ap- 
pears on page 398 of this number. 

Chesties in September dropped to a 
close second. Both cigarettes are be- 
lieved to have improved their competi- 
tive position in the big-4 this year, but 
there are striking differences in their 
intensity of display coverage in vari- 
ous cities. 


Lucky Strike Chesterfield 
Baltimore .... 325 200 
Birmingham .. 175 125 
Columbus .... 50 200 
Los Angeles .. 400 400 
Minneapolis .. 200 100 
Philadelphia ..1250 500 
Spokane ..... 200 100 


The displays of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet and Bristol-Myers were the most 
widely distributed in the drug field, 
with the former’s combination deal 
with Gem razor and the latter’s Sal 
Hepatica showing big increases over 
August. In the beverage field there 
was a let-down in activity from the 
torrid months. 

Philadelphia, Cleveland, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis led in number of domi- 
nant displays. . . . The 500 displays 
of Heinz products and 200 on Fort 
Pitt beer in Pittsburgh suggest a ‘‘buy 
Pittsburgh products” movement. . . . 
Both the increased number of displays 
and the frankness of the copy indicate 
that makers of birth-control products 
find that window displays are a means 
of avoiding possible conflict with the 
law-enforcement bodies and the cen- 
sorship rulings of publishers. . . 
None of the 10-cent cigarettes crashed 
into the tabulation but increased dis- 
tribution is shown in many of the city 
reports. 

As might be expected, the number 
of insecticide advertisers decreased 
s:asonally. 
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New 
Sales Tools 


(Left) Wheeldex Junior is 
the latest model in the 
recently developed line of 
card files which move the 
card to the user instead of 
having the user move to 
the card. Wheeldex Junior 
holds 1,000 134 by 4-inch 
cards and is an aluminum 
wheel holding index cards 
slotted over a fixed rod at- 
tached to the wheel’s rim. 
The revolving of the wheel 
turns up the desired card. 
When the wheel’s motion is 
stopped at the right place 
the card shows full view. 
Each succeeding card 
searched for turns to view 
at the same distance from the user. The user has, therefore, one 
place to look and one distance to reach. Wheeldex is made by 
Scholfield Service, Inc., New York City, in many sizes to hold 
several card sizes. 


(Below) The Flex-site posting tray made by the Visible Records 
Equipment Company, Chicago, makes it possible to file visibly 
records tabulated in automatic mechanical accounting machines. 
Because any size record falls right into place with the Flex-site 
posting tray, no time need be lost in removing or inserting cards, 
removing wires or clamps or otherwise fastening the records. 


DEVOE 


BRUSHES 


Brush for 


y v 


Every Type of Painting 


(Above) The current popularity of “open” displays has 
been capitalized by Devoe and Raynolds in this counter 
display container which merchandises assortments of paint 
brushes. Display created by Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 


(Above and Below) A device to produce graphic analysis 
of facts in figure form without the necessity of drawing 
graphs is the Cosmograph, developed by the International 
Business Machines Corporation, New York. It furnishes a 
flexible charting medium of white strips of paper, laid edge- 
wise for flexibility and securely fastened to a background 
of black. The negative gives the finished chart. The Cosmo- 
graph can be used to show the relation between sales, selling 
expense and cost of sales—by territory, product and salesmen 
—as well as advertising, distribution, production and all other 
chart requirements. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 


PRODUCTION 
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TRANSMISSION LOSS 144 
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September Window 


Displays in Forty-four Cities 


Check marks (/) in City 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. ie list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 


Houston 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Miami 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 


New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York 


Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence 


Richmond, Va. 


St. Louis 


St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Seattle 


Spokane 
Toledo 


Washington, D. C. 


TOTALS 


DRUGS 
Bauer & Black Products 
Bourjois Cosmetics 
Boyer Cosmetics 
Bromo Seltzer 
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Burma Shave ....... icetowses ay Pe 


G€olgate-Palmolive-Gem Comb. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Prod... 
Coty Cosmetics 
SUMAN; so eabosassesseeseeeeee 
ASRS ascas0% pope eesueeeewren’ 


Virginia Dare Wine Tonic ....||..|.. 


Feenamint .. 
Richard Hudnut Products 
Ipana Toothpaste 
Kleenex 
Kolynos Toothpaste ....... s 
Kotex ..... 
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Lanteen ......... Sicwawch anes MS ie sy fees free, Ee 


Lever Bros. Products 
McKesson Products 
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Nivea Creme 
Odorono 
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Pluto Water 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush .. 
Sal Hepatica 
St. Joseph’s Aspirin 

Dr. Scholl’s Products 
Squibb Products 
Dr. West Products 
Worcester Salt Toothpaste .... 


ee rereereee 


TOBACCO 
Camel Cigarettes 
“ Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Cinco Cigars 
Cremo Cigars 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Granger Rough Cut Tobacco . 
Havana Ribbon Cigars 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Luxury Tobacco 
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Old Gold Cigarettes 


Target Tobacco 
Velvet Tobacco 


BEVERAGES 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Coca Cola . 
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GROCERIES 


Blue Ribbon Malt........ Rye ow fam Dee Me Fe 
Buckeye Malt ........... scabelechenl scission 
Del Monte Canned Products... ||..|. 


Kellogg’s Products 
Kraft Products 
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Oronite Products 
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» A Chain Store Idea That’s 


e e / 
d Moving Merchandise: 
Q| 
| 
c) . + 
Sl an “Get the merchandise into the customer's 
1 hands—and it’s more than three-quarters 
is} 2 sold!” That's the idea back of chain store 
| . > 
TT success—and whether applied to cosmetics, 
£ drugs or brushes, it’s equally sound, be- 
7 cause it works. Consult an Einson-Freeman 
| 5 i ° ° . : 
lle @ executive for effective application of 
|| 5 i “open display.” 
Tv 25 fe Pp play 
15 
| 5 @ 
14 FOUNDED 1754 
o 
3 i DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO.,Inc. 
1 : 
* : 4 Makers of 
vi 33 i PAINTS VARNISHES Dry COLORS BRUSHES 
“ly of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS INSECTICIDES 
2 4 WEST 47° STREET 
10 New YorE 
9 TELEPHONE 
7 SUFvALO. WHEW ORLEANS. BROONLYN. a 
“la seule bette saeeietees September 14, 1932. 
wl 4 wr revmduee Macno 
ot @ 
I 3 Mr. H. &. Mordan, _ 
| j Einson-Freeman Co., inc., 
A 3 Starr & Borden Avenues, 
“Hl 2 Long tslanc City, N. Y. 
vi 
ve] 5 Dear Mr. Mordan: 
|] 12 
|| 18 Now that the hard work of producing our new 
| 17 display boxes is out of the way and the boxes are beginning 
| 4 to move, 1 believe you will be interested to know how your 
creations are being received by the trade. 
| | Some time ago, we submitteac these boxes to our ~ ‘ i; 
j++] 18 i Dealer Advisory Board and apparently their enthusiasm for Specia izing 
Vv 35 a colorful display which would put the merchandise right on in WindOoWand eta 
v| 4 the counter, is reflected by the trade in general, for I can ‘tore dis l: weorvanen SEED 
la tf say without exaggeration that the new boxes are moving more store display . 
mal 6 rapidly than anything of a similar nature we have tried in adverfising 
| recent years. P 
Vv} 20 ve 
| 8 & Considering the situation which exists at the 
V\| 37 present time, we believe this is pretty definite proof that 
1 4 the boxes are right and we just want you to know we appreci- 
a & ate your efforts and the fine job your company has produced. 
; Sincerely yours, 
Bally 7 DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
y » Advertising Manager. 
an 3 y 
| Ik: 
| 13 . 
| 5 bee 
kB! 
i | 
ie 
] EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 
zal 8 
$e LITHOGRAPHERS . 
| 8 ; 
| 4 OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 2. ; Brush for Every 
H i nt Type of rus 
| | STARR & BORDEN AVENUES | wt 
| 3 | LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
a2 i 
7 s i NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
| 17 i 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
16 Oe 
uv el WESTERN OFFICE 
10/637 WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
—— | a 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented 
Double Tier Container. Licensee for Canada . 
Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


HE “enormous increase’’ in the 
sale of private brand grocery 
products reported by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Septem- 
ber 26 for the years 1925 to 1930 has 
since been checked and the trend is 
now “distinctly away from increased 
private brand sales at this time,’ Paul 
S. Willis, president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
points out in summarizing preliminary 
results of a study by his organization. 


Grocer Willis 


The Commission was too late . 


Though the “three depression years 
of yesterday brought private brands 
their greatest opportunity,” Mr. Willis 
adds, “conditions of today and tomor- 
row are once again more favorable for 
the standard brands of known value.” 

The study is being made in the 
markets of New York City, Columbus, 
Detroit, Richmond, Omaha, Chatta- 
nooga, Buffalo, Fargo, North Dakota; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh. Already it ‘‘con- 
firms the facts that private brand sales 
as a whole are not increasing and that 
the price-cutting situation on manu- 
facturers’ brands is improving.” 

Inquiry by SALES MANAGEMENT 
tends generally to confirm the AGMA 
findings. General Foods Corporation 
and Standard Brands, Inc., probably 
the largest manufacturers of advertised 
lines in the grocery field, report a 
moderate rise in their tonnage volumes 
in August and September as com- 
pared with the same months of last 
year. At the same time, the tonnage 
sales of the Great Atlantic and Pacific 


Find Advertised Grocery Products 
Forging Ahead of Private Brands 


Tea Company—largest grocery chain 
and the largest private brand organi- 
zation in the country—declined 3 per 
cent in August and 2 in September. 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, third largest grocery chain and 
also an important private brand user, 
has fared somewhat better than A & P, 
though its recent increases in tonnage 
sales are not quite so large as those 
of General Foods and Standard 
Brands. The Safeway Stores, second 
largest chain, is unable to present 
comparative figures because of its 
merger with the MacMarr stores a 
year ago and the discontinuance of 
600 stores since that time. 

In an analysis of Kroger’s tonnage 
position at this time, Albert Morrill, 
president, points out that ‘‘our sales in 
the eighth period of 1932 (four weeks 
ended August 13) increased .5 per 
cent over the eighth period of 1931; 
and in the ninth period (ended Sep- 
tember 10) they increased 1.3 per 
cent over the ninth period of 1931. 
With the exception of only one period 
last spring, our tonnage sales in every 
period of 1932 have exceeded those of 
the corresponding periods of 1931.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT learns that 
A & P is now placing more emphasis 


than ever before on its private brands 


—though regarding the national as ef- 
fective in helping to hold prices up. 
Safeway-MacMarr, on the other hand, 
is said to be relegating private brands 
in favor of national—as is Kroger. 

In an analysis of the AGMA study, 
as thus far completed, Mr. Willis ex- 
plains the “development of a turning 
point favorable to standard brands 
was most forcefully called to the atten- 
tion of our membership by a change 
in the attitude of some of the most 
ambitious private brand distributors 
toward standard brands. 

“An examination of this (the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s) report 
clearly shows that a primary reason for 
private brand growth was the long 
profit on private brands as contrasted 
with price-cutting on manufacturers’ 
brands,” Mr. Willis adds. ‘‘For exam- 
ple, 73 per cent of the private brands 
were sold at a gross margin of 20 
per cent or more while only 40.2 per 
cent of the advertised brands were 
sold at a gross margin of 20 per cent 
or more... . 

“Two factors are apparently neces- 
sary to insure the growth of private 


[400] 


brands, as indicated by a careful anal- 
ysis of the Commission’s report: 1. 
High profits on each individual sale 
of private brands; 2. Lower consumer 
prices. Without the first there is no 
incentive to build the sale of private 
brands. Without the latter the pri- 
vate brand distributor has no means 
of enlisting consumer interest. 

“It must be borne in mind that this 
portion of the commission’s study was 
made in 1929. Let us emphasize that 
even the most extreme private brand- 
minded chain operators recognized 
that the success of private brands is 
dependent on acts of others and condi- 
tions not under their control. 

“In 1929 prices began their great 
decline. The small manufacturer mak- 
ing private brands has always been 
able to operate with greater flexibility 
than has the larger manufacturer mak- 
ing standard brands. Consequently, 
the private brand manufacturer is able 
to take advantage of commodity de- 
clines more rapidly than is the manu- 
facturer of standard brands who usu- 
ally purchases his raw materials long 
ahead in order to insure ample sup- 
plies of the proper quality and uni- 
formity, and who has a large organiza- 
tion maintained exclusively for the dis- 
tribution of these brands. This ad- 
vantage is, of course, reversed on a 
rising market, such as exists today. 

“Therefore, beginning in 1929, con- 
ditions were highly favorable for the 
private brand manufacturer and dis- 
tributor. 

“Yet even shortly thereafter, accord- 
ing to the commission’s report, a ma- 
jority of the chains either thought that 
private brand sales had reached their 
proportionate peak or would decline. 

“During 1930, 1931 and up to the 
spring of 1932, commodity prices con- 
tinued to decline and during the 
greater portion of this period private 
brand sales, as far as this factor alone 
was concerned, were merchandised 
under a highly favorable condition. 

“However, two other factors were 
accelerating in importance—namely, 
surplus quantities of grocery products 
and distress selling. Thus great quan- 
tities of unknown brands and cheap 
brands were dumped on the market and 
were sold at an extremely low price. 

“Now, comparatively few private 
brands enjoyed strong consumer de- 
mand. Most private brands were too 

(Continued on page 407) 
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“State Street Day” Packs Stores; 
Milady Emerges Exotic and Slinky 


State Street reports its biggest day's 
business in three years. This is be- 
cause 212 department stores, small 
stores and specialty shops “‘‘got to- 
gether” under the leadership of the 
State Street Council and, on October 
21, held a “State Street Day.” 

Lifting a page from the book of the 
small-town Chamber of Commerce, a 
united advertising campaign was insti- 
tuted. Newspapers came out fat and 
full, whole sections of display; forty- 
seven radio stations were used, some 
as far distant as Indianapolis, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and poster advertising was done 
along the lines of transportation. 

Railroads made special rates, some a 
fare and one-sixteenth for the round 
trip, others one fare plus 25 cents, up 
to 200 miles. Special trains were run 
called “Shopping Specials.” Local 
transportation lines reported a move- 
ment 12 per cent over normal. 

Result— 

Stores were crowded as at the 
Christmas “‘peak,” streets were filled 
with a milling throng and theatres and 
motion picture houses reported packed 
houses. Cash sales were beyond all 
expectations; unit sales, the same. 

Comment— 

Maurice L. Rothschild, clothier— 
“Wonderful. I’ve never seen anything 
like this response.” 

Daniel Kelly, president, the Fair— 
“An astounding mercantile success.” 

Fred D. Corley, vice-president and 
merchandising manager, Marshall Field 
& Company—‘‘Beyond all my hopes 
or expectations.” 

C. T. Ray, manager, Sears—“Cash 
buyers turned out in amazing num- 


bers. Remarkable.” 
H. W. Rieger, executive secretary of 
the State Street Council, highly 


pleased, said: 

“This is the first time that we have 
ever managed to get practically the 
whole of State Street to cooperate for 
an effort like this. Response to the 
advertising done was the greatest we 
have ever known for the non-holiday 
season. Stores were to be open from 
9 am. to 9 p. m. I made the 
rounds at the closing hour and found 
immense crowds in numbers of the 
stores at that time. Sales continued 
overtime in some places. 

“We began planning for the event 
more than two months ago. Execu- 
tives, by comparing plans and offer- 
Ings, made sure that specially priced 
merchandise was well balanced and 
that real bargains were offered. This 


John Wanamaker Presents 
Male Department Store 


While Chicago’s women were 
reveling in the bargains of 
State Street day, Philadelphia’s 
men were not being ignored. 
John Wanamaker has just 
opened an eight-story men’s 
shop—very doggy—in the 26- 
story Lincoln-Liberty building. 
Busts of Romans gaze down 
wonderingly on clerks in striped 
gray trousers, and murals of 
hunting scenes on the Romans. - 

Philadelphia—men and women 
—turned out en masse for the 
occasion. 

In spite of the general re- 
strained eclat of the place, the 
Wanamaker people frowned on 
the SM reporter when he re- 
ferred to it (in an effort to be 
polite) as a “monument to qual- 
ity.” The Wanamakers assumed 
that quality had something to do 
with high prices. Nothing of 
the sort. Said one: “We can 
outfit you for a year cheaper than 
any other place in town.” Good 
suits for $27.50. 


has pleased the public and lays the 
foundation for future efforts.” 

State Street Day was more than a 
special sale. It was an unveiling of 
the coming season’s fashions. Show 


girls from downtown theatres and 
mannequins paraded the newest garb. 
Gay blue and gold banners were 
strung and the flag of the nation and 


of Chicago floated from many staffs. 

The event revealed that gay colors 
are to be the thing. Ben Jonson’s 
merry witticism, “With women I love 
a good dressing,” was brought to 
mind. For woman, State Street says, 
“this year goes feminine.” Ruffles, 
ribbons, laces—plenty of ’em. Véel- 
vets, silks, crepes; fragile, slinky 
things accentuating sleek lines. 

Long steps have been made in 
hosiery. Darker colors, ebony brown, 
demitasse, cedar brown, toast brown, 
et cetera. Furs, furs, furs—black car- 
acul, moonbeam silver muskrat, mink 
paw and mink gill coats; mole, the 
capelets of our beloved grandmothers ; 
perky muffs and fluffer ones. 

Milady will tinkle, too; fifteen or 
twenty thin metal bracelets, clanking 
crystals, chromium flashes and dan- 
gles. And baubles and bobbles for 
the ears. Drama in handbags, larger 
ones, and amazing gloves. Even melo- 
drama — for lacquered wigs were 
shown. 

And in complexions (note the plu- 
ral), the well-dressed lady may have 
several: a Viking daughter at high 
noon, a creole at night. Furniture? 
Art moderne is renamed “‘neoclassic.” 
New woods, yura, acacia, harewoods 
—many highly polished and exotic. 
Coats-of-arms embroidered in carpets! 

Man, even, is to be belted, draped, 
mufflered and wooled this year and 
his hat will be “off the face’; new 
roll-brimmed Homburg effects. His 
suits—the most radical departures 
since peg-top days. 

Dismal colors, the sales psycholo- 
gists say, are the result of fear. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S intelligence depart- 
ment, agog, reports: ‘Fear is gone (at 
least from Chicago). This thing takes 
nerve. Courage is proved. Follow 
the colors.” 


No Armistice- Day—but rather a declaration of war in the fight for more 
business—pulled these people into Chicago from Peoria, Illinois, and Peru, 
Indiana—not to mention Evanston and Oak Park. 


Cook & McQuade, Unltd. 


Having established themselves so profita- 
bly in the drug field, the publishing firm 
of Cook & McQuade, known officially as 
Topics Publishing Company, New York, 
will soon enter the food field, there to 


do likewise. Food Trade News has been 
inspired by Drug Trade News (the ad- 
vertising in which is now 37 per cent 
larger than it was last year); it will be 
published fortnightly 
for “key executives 
of all leading manu- 


facturing concerns 
making _groceries, 
foods, _ beverages, 


sweets and _ other 
products sold prin- 
cipally through the 
usual food and 
grocery outlets.’’ 

The staff also is 
reminiscent of Drug 
Trade News: Aglar 
Cook, president; 
Jerry McQuade and 
Johnson Rogers, 
vice-president; Eliott Odell, publishing 
manager; Graham Hemminger, promotion 
manager; Dan Rennick, managing editor. 

The Messrs. Cook & McQuade are con- 
vinced of a certain mutuality of interest 
between drug and food product manufac- 
turers, and don’t expect to have much 
trouble with the DTN staff as a basis, 
in getting news and advertising for the 
new tabloid. 


In the new venture, as in their three 
drug journals, Mr. Cook will handle 
financing and production problems in New 
York, and will take care of executives and 
others who come in with contracts or the 
desire to get a new job. Mr. McQuade 
will continue to spend about 185 days a 
year on the road. As the editor, his 
custom is to call on top executives of 
manufacturing, wholesaling and _ retailing 
concerns in some 38 states, to make their 
acquaintance or to renew it. He puts them 
in good humor by demonstrating editorial 
interest in their affairs—and then proceeds 
to sell them advertising. Jerry McQuade 
thinks his selling work is about as effective 
as his editorial. 


In the office, both Messrs. Cook & Mc- 
Quade see everyone who comes in (the 
SM scribe was seen by both at once!). 
Many of these are job-seekers. Any of 
whom the pair approves gets a free ad in 
Drug Trade News, and last year jobs were 
obtained for some 300. The “service” 
aspects of his work keep him so busy that, 
even when at his office, Mr. McQuade does 
not get down to writing and editorials and 
other stuff for the magazines until after 
six o'clock. But he finds it pleasant, on 
the road, sometimes to call on executives 
he helped to hire. 

Drug Topics, monthly dealer magazine, 
was the nucleus of the group. It used to 
be a house organ of McKesson & Robbins, 
with Mr. McQuade as editor—was, in fact, 
probably the oldest house organ in the 
country. 


Starting on his own, some eleven years 


Cook & McQuade 


ago, Mr. McQuade had his troubles. His 
three partners of the minority (McKesson 
& Robbins still held $13,000 of the $25,- 
000 common stock) decided there wasn’t 
much future for the Topics, and proceeded 
to quit. Without much money, but with faith 
unimpaired, Mr. McQuade paid $25 in 
cash and gave notes for the rest of the 
interest of one, $100 cash and notes to 
another, etc.; and wrote house organs for 
the Colgate company and other concerns, 
on the side, to give 
him a living income 
to enable him to 
struggle along with 
the Topics. 

Then came Mr. 
Cook. A _ thin. 
quiet, cautious man 
(Mr. McQuade is 
round and_ hale) 
Mr. Cook for per- 
haps the only time 
in his life turned 
reckless, threw up a 
$9,000 job as ad- 
vertising manager of 
the Electrical Rec- 
ord, and used about all his savings to retire 
Mc & R's $13,000 interest. The firm of 
Cook & McQuade was launched. 


But the next day the printer turned up 
with a bill for $7,500. The partners, a 
bit flabbergasted, went to Saunders Norvell, 
then chairman of the board of Mc & R 
(now president of Remington Arms). Mr. 
Norvell proved to be an angel of the sev- 
enth heaven. He had the by-laws of the 
publishing company changed; floated an 
issue of preferred stock (no voting power, 
of course) and made the printer take it 
in lieu of his $7,500, under penalty of 
losing all his Mc & R printing business. 
Then Mr. Norvell endorsed the pair’s note 
for $5,000 to provide working capital. 
Within three months, the cautious Mr. 
Cook had taken the paper out of the red. 


Prospering a bit, the pair decided they 
ought to do a bit of direct-mail promotion 
regularly for Drug Topics, and prepared 
a four-page tabloid propaganda sheet. It 
didn’t look so hot, and they stuck it in 
a drawer for a year or so. Then they dug 
it out and sent it around to manufacturers 
and supply concerns on behalf of the 
Topics. To sugar-coat their promotional 
pills, they threw in a bit of news. The 
readers liked it, and the sheet became a 
full-grown house organ—first eight, then 
16 pages. Finally, a manufacturer won- 
dered if he could not advertise in it, and 
the pair worked out a rate-card. That 
was in 1926. 

Drug Trade News now runs an average 
of 52 pages weekly, about 30 of which are 
advertising. 


Food Fight 


It appears, just at press time, however, that 
the firm of Cook & McQuade will not 
enter the food field without trouble. Leon- 
ard Tingle, head of the business paper divi- 
sion of the Butterick Publishing Company 
(Progressive Grocer and Good Hardware) 
has announced the intention of his company 
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to publish Grocery Trade News. Also a 
tabloid. Also for grocery product manv- 
facturers and their services and suppliers, 
Messrs. Cook & McQuade are feeling as if 
they'd been plagiarized. Mr. Tingle replies 
that he was in the food field first. 


Saying It in Paid Space 


The Eastern Lithographers’ Association 
at an executive session has recommended 
an advertising campaign for the association 
—thereby helping to dissipate the some. 
what cynical idea held by some manufac. 


turers that advertising men do not believe’ 


in advertising—when they have to pay for 
it themselves. In addition to M. N. Einson, 
chairman, the publicity committee consists 
of W. S. Powers, W. F. Powers Company; 
Carl P. Schmid, Trautmann, Bailey & 
Blampey; William Ottmann, U. S. Printing 
and Lithograph Company; H. H. Platt, 
Sackett & Wilhelms; Charles W. Frazier, 
Brett Lithograph Company; M. P. Thwaite, 
Dennison & Sons; Trowbridge Marston, 
the Kaumagraph Company; J. A. Voice, 
Consolidated Lithograph Corporation; R. 
P. Robison, American Lithograph Company; 
John Palmer, Palmer Advertising Service. 


Times and Tribune Cut 


The New York Times and Herald Trib- 
une have decided to make certain rate 
reductions, both effective November 1—the 
Times allowing 5 per cent discount on all 
annual advertising display contracts, de- 
ductible monthly, and an additional dis- 
count on all annual contracts of 100,000 
lines and up. The Times also will grant 
recognized agents a flat commission of 15 
per cent (hitherto 10 and 5) on or before 
the 15th of the month following month 
of publication. 

The Herald Tribune has made a reduc- 
tion of 2 cents a line on “full-run local 
display advertising rates,” and a discount 
of approximately 5 per cent on national 
advertising. 


First Media 


The positions of the two largest national 
advertising media in point of total adver- 
tising revenue—the Saturday Evening Post 
and the National Broadcasting Company— 
have just been reversed. SEP’s for the 
first nine months of the current year was 
$18,865,480, as against NBC’s $20,486,- 
359. In September SEP had $1,006,496; 
NBC $1,807,795. 

In 1931 SEP grossed about $36,000,000; 
NBC about $25,000,000; in 1930 the two 
received, respectively, $48,000,000 and 
$20,000,000, and in 1929, $52,500,000 and 
$14,300,000. 

NBC’s September sales, however, were 
6 per cent less, Columbia Broadcasting’s 
27.9 per cent less than in September, 1931. 

Under the aggressive national sales aus- 
pices of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., the 
volume of national outdoor advertising 1s 
increasing. In September it amounted to 
$1,580,119, compared with $673,543 in 
September, 1931. 
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“T Think That—” 


‘Here's a 


James M. Skinner, president, Philco _ tising analyst should be compelled to 
Radio and Television Corporation, in take a trunkful of the latest available “b | 
the Metropolitan Life’s Executive __ statistics about everything—all guar- onus p an 
Service Bulletin: ‘No matter what a anteed to be at least two years old 
Also a [company says about its resources, —and spend one month in an honest- TH AT 
manu- |) methods, purposes and ideals, the pub- to-God small town. Let him mingle 


Ppliets. 7 Jic is not particularly impressed. We — with citizens in the raw. Let him WORKS! 


p fae ) much prefer that the public should prove to himself how meaningless and 


li , ‘ , , 

7 think of us in terms of our radio sets | wrong are the conclusions he tries to 

i rather than in terms of our company. draw from numerals that ceased to 

7) We have sets for sale, not companies, represent anything of value to the ad- Offer them a 
sciation which statement suggests sy be- vertiser before they hit the printing trip to BERMUD A 
mended | lieve in direct action. Our belief is press. ¥ 
sciation [that the public responds to direct Furness luxury liners 
some [@action more quickly and more gen- A. C. Pearson, president of the Na- 
—, Yerously than to any form of round- tional Publishers’ Association, before 
ng P about approach and education.” the Audit Bureau of Circulations con- 
Einson, | vention: ‘There is an agitation for 


consists | An official of one of the country’s quarterly circulation statements from 
mpany; 7 Jargest advertisers (and a company publishers, on the ground that in these 
sofia J perhaps better able than any other to —_ unusual times quick changes have oc- 
Plate ‘check returns of its advertising)—in curred and are liable to occur again. 
Frazier, |¥a talk with a SALES MANAGEMENT It might be well for the advertisers 
hwaite, editor: “The greatest value of broad- — who are asking this additional service 
— "/cast advertising is that it makes people __ to consider the two sides of it; namely, 
on: ay ") more receptive to other forms of sales that the next change will probably be | Sales managers all over the country are find- 
mpany; | and advertising promotion. . . . We _an increase in circulation, and the mag- | ing that this idea “clicks” with their men 
Service. | have increased our radio and news- azines and newspapers probably will better than anything else they've ever tried. 
paper advertising simultaneously, and desire to make the rates equally as sen- | As bonuses for exceeding quotas . . . as 


. +e ' : prizes in sales contests, these trips not only 
the latter form of promotion has never _ sitive on the up-grade as the advertiser cepeeh to. tee inmaiaainen ab tee-meneneth 


d Trib. Webefore been so resultful.” wishes them to be on the down-grade. | more than ordinary cash awards, but also give 
in rate Will the advertisers agree to pay for | the sales manager far greater opportunity to 

—- Arthur W. Cutten, interviewed by the the excess above guarantee in any one | promote a colorful and interesting campaign. 
Ang . |New York Times: ‘The United quarter if they are so anxious to get | Some have taken large groups of prize win- 


ial dis- [States Government would have been a rebate for a slight discrepancy in | ners, accompanied by executives, and turned 
100,000 [better off had it taken 300,000,000 the quarter, even though the half year | the trip into a miniature sales convention. 


. 0, - Others h ded the #ri indivi 
4 be “bushels of wheat and dumped it into period keeps up the average? colueonin and tea a pate a. pipe en 


ets 4 the ocean, as it expended $500,000,- holiday. In both cases, much enthusiasm has 
month |)900 in three years, yet our prices today Sam -R. McKelvie, publisher the been aroused . . . with gratifying results all 
mate the lowest known for wheat.” Nebraska Farmer, at the same A. B. C. around. 
| reduc. i meeting: ‘Good roads and automo- | The cost is surprisingly low... with special 
rH — ‘William H. Hodge, in a talk at the piles have not put the small town out pr pn Pt ae" 
mi | )Atlantic City meeting of the American of business, for country people, in | or her brand new sister-ship, the "Queen of 
4 Gas Association: “Advertising has no addition to having a certain loyalty | Bermuda" (entering service early 1933). 
“excuse for existence unless it con- to their community, cannot afford to | ; 4 a oy 
E tributes to human welfare and human incur the time and the expense of 
‘happiness. . . . Too many advertising driving past the nearest good store to ae a = 
national jjmen have planned their operations on _— do their shopping. I am constrained | |] 64, CONVENTIONS ... LARGE or SM ea 
| adver’ (the myth of the 12-year-old average to feel that the average sales or adver- mrt ; 
ng Post Badult inind They cies, steal dnatle, tisin 5 reg ene Break all records with a sea-going conven- 
apany— : g manager envisions the farme tion to Bermuda ... on the "Monarch of 
for the jmtics instead of studying people. All cranking up his trusty gas buggy to Bermuda" or the "Queen of Bermuda.” 
ear was the wisdom was in skyscraper offices ; wheel away 20, 50, 100 miles to do Every facility for business and pleasure. 
oe mone in the cottages. The way to sell his shopping in a city. But such is a — snag ripmy | ssa Ship-to- 
00,498; Wa shovel (they seem to think) is to not the case. The farmer buys from | ||*"re Prone: “Sk tor literature. 
00,000; all attention to perfume; the correct his local retailer just as you do.” - = 
the two jmePProach to the sale of airplanes is by For Information concerning “bonus” trips and 


0 and vay of a coal mine; and the sure shot William O’Neil, president of the | sea-going Conventions to Bermuda, write to 
00 and theme for selling anything is that General Tire and Rubber Company, in 


Amazing new discovery, SEX . . . response to a query as to his stand | RWKS 
f we", (phe average mind which an advertis- on the tariff: “I do not like to see EF UI Nf S 


er’ hg man must rj i i ; i ‘ 

r, 1931. convince today is prob higher tariffs. I feel that the whole 

les aus. (ply the shrewdest suidinaing ans in queation of tariffs should be delegated Bermuda Line 

nc., the [ihe world. It has been duped by to a permanent, non-political commis- CONVENTION DEPARTMENT 
ising is okum, matured with dearly bought sion with full power to act. I do not 34 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 
nm in ‘Xperience, and sharpened by ad- believe that tariffs are properly the 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


retsity. | | Every sales and adver- subject of Congressional action.” 


HE declines in commodity and securi- 

ty prices in September were mirrored 

in bank debits as gathered by the 

Federal Reserve System, and a slight 
recession is shown in the percentage of 
1926-1928 normal—51.0 per cent as com- 
pared with 53.3 per cent. This year’s Sep- 
tember was 70.8 per cent of the 1931 figure, 
while August was 71.1 per cent. 

Chester A. Hoyt, auditor of the New 
York State National Bank, writing in the 
Albany Times-Union, says of the SALES 
MANAGEMENT index, “The theory that bank 
debits are measurements of business activity 
is well founded. Bank debits reflect di- 


rectly how much money is being spent by 
the business houses of a city for new goods, 
for payrolls, for improvements, and for 
other items of expense. 
accounts indicates sluggishness, while active 
debiting and crediting indicates great ac- 


tivity.” 
All recoveries are ‘spotty,’ and hence it off on mim: zraphed sheets and sent by 


is not surprising to find that September 
business in several of the Federal Reserve 
Districts increased, and therefore moved 
counter to the trend. These were Boston, 
New York (exclusive of New York City), 
Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and Kan- 


sas City. 


125 Bright Spot Cities 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


A piling up of 


Company. 


see page 292, ii™ 


first-class mail to subscribers. The Say 
MANAGEMENT Statistical Department 1jj 
be pleased to send you a sample copy. 
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How to Breed Fish Fanciers 


(Continued from page 384) 


4 bit of life and color around the liv- 
ing-room, can get a pretty good assort- 
ment for a dollar. Woolworth and 
other variety chains have started to sell 
them. 

“One of our agents who deals 
exclusively with the chains (he is also 
the biggest goldfish grower, but thinks 
tropical fish have greater possibilities 
at this time) buys ‘guppyi,’ delicate, 
interesting little creatures, in thousand 
lots, for 4 cents each. Guppyi, techni- 
cally, are known as lebistes reticulatus 
—which is quite a lot for the money. 
Then there are heterandria formosa, 
available to large buyers for 7 cents 
each, and for retail customers for not 
a great deal more. It is possible to 
have in one tank, not much bigger 
than a goldfish bowl, varieties from 
eight countries. 

“We import direct from Aquarium 
Hamburg, in Germany—cabling or- 
ders as received here—every week. 
Hamburg is our collecting point, or 
warehouse, Aquarium Hamburg main- 
tain fishing fleets throughout the 
tropics. Sometimes we order 30,000 
to 50,000 fish over a week-end. 

“The fad started in Germany, and 
the Germans still seem to be more in- 
terested in tropical fish than anybody 
else. 

“The fish are shipped here in small 
oxygenated tanks, covered to protect 
them against cold. Usually there is 
one pair to a tank, but the Siamese 
devil fish are ‘packed’ separately. The 
male devil fish is out to kill other 
males and sometimes, in an excess of 
tage, kills a female, too. Then we 
ship them, in the same sort of tanks, 
by express train, prices f.o.b. New 
York, throughout the country. I am 
now negotiating with Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., to use their fa- 
cilities for faster delivery. Tropical 
fish, of course, are highly perishable 
and we've had to learn how to handle 
them. Four years ago, between Ham- 
burg and the destination, we lost 50 
per cent of all we ordered. Now the 
average loss runs only between 5 and 
15. On a recent $200 order it 
amounted to $8.97. 

“Our job is chiefly educational. We 
are engaged in stimulating a fad; and 
then we must turn the fad into a 
permanent business. We cooperate in 
ptoviding information about tropical 
fish for the newspapers, a number of 
which now have pages or departments 
(like the weekly page recently started 
in the New York Sun); and provide 
samples’ of unusual fish for aquaria 
and museums. We do some news- 


paper advertising of our own; but 
most of the space promotion is in 
charge of the individual agents. Eight 
or nine of our agents may advertise in 
one issue of a ‘fish’ magazine. Our 
direct mail efforts are devoted chiefly 
to getting out catalogs, picturing more 
than 100 varieties. These are supplied 
dealers, for the information of their 
customers, without charge. 

“The fish, I think, are their own 
best advertisements. At a showing 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York last month, 
people stood in line for hours, waiting 
their turn to get in and see them. 
One of our agents supplied Marcus 
& Company, Fifth Avenue jewelry 
store, with some tropical fish to display 
in the window in connection with a 
special feature of pearls. It almost 
blocked the traffic. Mrs. Walter Chrys- 
ler went in to tell the Marcus people 
how much she liked it. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dworkin, “I guess 
you could say that it’s a depression- 
born business. The fish are so bizarre 
and intriguing, they seem to build up 
people’s enthusiasm.” 


Olds, Motor Car Pioneer, 
Enters Refrigeration 


R. E. Olds, capitalist, pioneer motor 
car manufacturer, has taken an option 
on the Kold-Hold Company, of Green- 
ville, Michigan, and is understood to 
plan manufacture on a large scale. The 
Kold-Hold system is a new method of 
storing up cold for refrigerating truck 
bodies, commercial and domestic re- 
frigerators, refrigeration of railroad 
cars and for air-conditioning in build- 
ings. 

The system is said to be comparable 
to the storage battery for electricity 
and represents a means to “hold” re- 
frigeration when it becomes necessary 
to cut off power or when it is cut off 
by accident or trouble. 

Cold is charged into the unit by 
simply plugging into an electric light 
socket. Charging can be done at night 
and the truck operated all the next 
day without additional power for chill- 
ing. Various ranges of temperature, 
for various commodities, can be prede- 
termined and controlled. 

Approximately forty trucks have 
been in operation for some time and 
under severe operating conditions have 
proved their practicability. The in- 
vention is expected to improve the 
handling of perishables in transit, as 
well as in stationary storage. 


A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


...and How the Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


Ye “Wise Old Owl’’ of the 


JAVA CASAVA 


Minute Tapioca sales pro- 
motion brigade. A clever toy 
balloon novelty which has 
been doing a mighty good job of increas- 
ing sales, 


“Be healthy and happy—eat Minute Tapi- 
oca Dessert at least twice a week,” says 
Java Casava to the children. And they tell 
Mother. And Mother buys Minute Tapioca. 
Works nicely, doesn’t it? 


Safety for Sales 


HAT chance has a clerk to substitute, 
when your product offers a balloon 
to boot! 


A 


CURE 


DOCTOR in Glasgow cured a collapsed 
lung by having the patient inflate toy 


balloons. Well, that was wonderful. But 
what is more gratifying to a lot of busi- 
ness executives is the way the gay little 
bubbles can cure a sad case of collapsed 
sales. 


“ANOTHER CUP OF COFFEE” 


BUT with as many as 
57 brands competing 
in a neighborhood, 
whose coffee is going 
to be served? 

The problem can be 
solved by winning the 
favored place in the 
family cupboards with the aid of a toy 
balloon sales promotion plan. 


Open Season for Opportunities 
I bt period of emergence from a major 
depression is the time to get ahead of 
the procession thru sales aggression. 


SMOOTH SALE-ING 

E DO not know 

the sales record , 
suspect that the 
curve on the sales ft 
chart travels in a 
very satisfying di- 
million of the Oak Rubber Company’s 
clever toy replicas of the ‘‘Akron’”’ airship 
have been presented to purchasers of the 
popular dessert during the past several 


for Jell-O. But we 
rection. For we do know that about four 
months. 


Glad Hand A Good Idea 
S MON Pure Originality is a talent but 
few possess. The alert person, how- 
ever, grasps an idea and adapts it profitably 
to his own purpose—and that’s ability. 


Take A Tip 

HE folks who supply all these business- 

building balloons to aggressive merchan- 
disers have plenty of good ideas they would 
like to discuss with you. Interested? Then 
be sure to write today to The Oak Rubber 
Company, 210 S. Sycamore Street, Ra- 
venna, Ohio. 


OME MORTGAGE RELIEF: During October 
| | the chain of home loan banks (authorized by 


Congress in June) got under active way. In 
another month or two it will be possible to determine 
the degree of credit relief afforded by this obviously im- 
portant effort. Unfortunately, R. F. C., in making loans 
to institutions collateralizing their loans with home mort- 
gages, can use only moral suasion in seeking to get the 
borrowing institutions to ease up on individual mortgagors 
in the matter of size and rate of amortizations. It is, of 
course, essential to assure the liquidity of the borrowing 
institutions, but it is also vital to see that real relief goes 
on down to the mortgagor. For the moment, this aspect 
does not look encouraging, because (1) the R. F. C. 
interest rate is too high to leave any profit leeway for 
the borrower and (2) no institution wants R. F. C. loans 
outstanding any longer than possible, particularly in view 
of the publicity provision which Congress compelled 
against the recommendation of the entire R. F. C. board 
of directors. In other words, as matters now stand, the 
very making of an R. F. C. loan is a signal to redouble 
efforts to collect the full principal from the home owner 
with maximum rapidity in order to pay off the R. F. C. 
loan. Something should be done as quickly as possible 
to substitute definite assurance for “moral suasion” so 
there will be a real easing of pressure on the home owner. 


La) oy 


ROFITLESS SELLING: For more than three 
over the ogre of profitless selling has been sapping 
the vitality of American business and robbing many 
American workingmen of their livelihood. The law still 
says (as in the case of the recent coal decision) that com- 
panies within a given industry cannot operate in com- 
bination in order to bring profitable selling to an industry 
as a whole. The law also continues to protect the man 
who, while seeking a profit in one division of his business, 
deliberately operates other divisions at a loss. Apparently, 
for instance, it is all right for drug stores to sell tobacco 
products at a loss and for department stores to sell drugs 
and toilet requisites at a loss. Slowly, but surely, however, 
it is being made clear that profitless selling is no more 
in the public interest than is profiteering (if as much). 
. . Profit is vot a waste in distribution; it is the essence 
of prosperity for the nation. Thus far, we have protected 
our people quite successfully against the evils of monopoly 
through our Sherman and anti-trust laws. Thus far, we 
have failed to protect ourselves against the equally vicious 
menace of whole industries being forced to compete on a 
basis of profitless sales. Sooner or later laws must be 
changed. Titans cannot be allowed to fight either Titans 
or Lilliputians on a basis of endless profitless selling, 


because profits all along the line are the only sound money 
fuel of government and profits are also the red corpuscles 
of economic health. 


= wr 

AILROAD PASSENGER RATES: Recent te. 
Rv from Washington indicate that the Interstate 

Commerce Commission is now working actively 
on the possibility of reducing railroad passenger rates. 
Chairman Porter made it clear that the Commission has 
been concerned for some time past over the continuing 
decline in the number of passengers carried by the rail. 
roads and the resultant increased costs placed upon ship. 
ping of freight. 
officials are beginning to believe that lower rates may 
increase passenger volume to a point that will reduce the 
present burden on freight costs. It is an interesting 
development, but SALES MANAGEMENT still believes the 
railroads would be wise in adopting the recommendation 
advanced by this magazine whereby mileage books at 
reduced rates would be made available. Sales representa- 
tives constitute the principal market for such mileage 
books and the salesmen of business can do as much or 
more than anyone else to increase the national volume 
of consumption and production as well as to increase 
freight volumes in the shortest possible time. 


ey Pong, 

HE BUSINESS STATE OF MIND: The recent 
Sk in the presidential political campaign have 

not helped the business state of mind, which, 
starting in August and running up to about the middle 
of October, showed real signs of old-time confidence and 
enterprise. The women voters have, for the most part, 
been suffering from ennui, because most women are 
not familiar with nor interested in the kind of economic, 
business and financial discussions that have been going on. 
Male voters, on the other hand, have listened intently to 
political campaigners and have pondered long and hard 
over the business and economic questions which are cut- 
rently so directly involved with the function of govern- 
ment. However, the individual subjects of political 
speeches are so vast and so complex that it is rather 
optimistic to imagine that more than a small minority of 
male voters really understand what all the shooting 1s 
about. Meanwhile, the business state of mind has suf- 
fered a temporary set-back from which it should promptly 
recover, once the election is over. The most recent report 
of the editors of 115 business papers shows the trend 
of business to be upward. 
Reliable news like this will Bill 
soon beget business mo- “Tl l 
mentum of the right sort. 
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Advertised Food Products 


Outsell Private Brands 
(Continued from page 400) 


new in the market to enjoy known 
value from a consumer standpoint. 
Consequently, private brands were the 
first to feel this new price competition 
and in order to be sold in volume they 
had to be priced very low. 

“The unknown brands had stolen 
the consumer price appeal of private 
brands. At the same time, by their 
ptice competition, they had materially 
reduced the margin of profit derived 
from the sale by the distributor. 

“Therefore, this condition made pri- 
vate brands more difficult to sell and 
destroyed at least a part of their attrac- 
tiveness from a profit standpoint. 

“Also, many consumers who pur- 
chased price merchandise found that 
they had obtained inferior value and 
many turned back to standard brands 
of assured quality and uniformity. 

“Throughout these three years, as 
each month passed, the manufacturers 
of standard brands were able more 
quickly to adjust their prices in ac- 
cordance with declining commodity 
costs, so that the price gap between 
private brands and manufacturers’ 
brands of comparable quality was 
steadily decreasing. 

“The turning point of a gain favor- 
ing standard brands probably occurred 
about January 1, 1932. At that time, 
according to published statistics, the 
records of the largest distributors indi- 
cated that they could no longer hold 
their tonnage by means of further 
price reductions. When the price ap- 
peal lost force with the consumer the 
opportunity for increased private brand 
volume was lost, for if private brands 
could not be sold on price, they could 
only be sold by merchandising. Very 
few of the grocery chains have facili- 
ties to build brand demand by adver- 
tising. This applies to even the largest 
of the chain organizations, who have 
been able to specialize only in com- 
paratively few items.” 


aie 


Faulkner Now Sales Chief 
of Pierce-Arrow Motors 


Roy H. Faulkner has been appointed 
president of the Pierce-Arrow Sales 
Corporation, operating that organiza- 
tion's retail branches, and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Pierce-Ar- 
tow Motor Car Company. His head- 
quarters are in Buffalo. 

Previously, Mr. Faulkner was vice- 
president of the sales corporation. He 
joined the Studebaker-Pierce Arrow 
8foup in the last year, after a long ex- 
perience with Auburn. 


Journal- 
Transcript 
Leadsin... 


Sy L in 
Retail 
dvertisin 


- - Rotogravure 
- - Classified 

- - Grocers 

-, Furniture 

- e Electrical 

- - Drug Stores 
- - Educational 

- - Insurance 

- - Jewelers 

- - Radio 

- - Stationers 


- « Miscellaneous 


(Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 
1932)—Media 
Records 


**MOST RESULTS 
PER DOLLAR” 


Local advertisers are not fooled 
by surveys, charts, or circulation 
claims ...they must be shown 
newspaper value in terms of RE- 
SULTS—actual sales over the 
counter 


Their knowledge of the medium 
is obtained at the point of sale. 
That is WHY Peoria merchants 
have shown such a decided prefer- 
ence for The Journal-Transcript 
year after year. The Journal- 
Transcript’s new A. N. P. A. Stan- 
dard Survey of the Peoria Market 
is ready Sent upon request. 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
National Representatives 


Chicago NewYork Boston NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


You Check Us Up.... 


I¢’'ll take 10 minutes—RIGHT NOW —but it will pay you 


dividends in time and money! 

was briefed! In just that 
pithy way, the DISTRIBU- 
TION DIGEST briefs 
more than 500 items ap- 
pearing in 18 leading mar- 
keting, merchandising and 
advertising papers monthly. 
Items are grouped under 
MARKETING POLICIES (MPO-7) 47. teske,  cleeiiciiions 


Nash’s Profit-Making Policies.—C. W. Nash, This item appears under 
auto industry’s ‘‘pace-setter,’’ credits financial caution Marketing Policies. 
a. a, field sales effort with 
as otors Co.’s almost unique position as a 1932 i 
profit-earner among auto makers. Nash, only inde- The DISTRIBUTION IN 
DEX is a complete sup- 
plementary cross-index by 


HERE, taken from this issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is a typical, briefed item (out of 
more than 500 similar items) which will ap- 
pear in the November issue of the DISTRIBU- 
TION DIGEST, handbook of the Modern 
Marketing Reference Service: 


pendent company to earn a profit in 1st half of 
1932, 2nd only to General Motors in profits and 


liquid assets, also leads in relative low plant and 4 
goods inventory. In interview Mr. Nash, 68, once products, —_ been 
orphan, tells of early struggles and states policies; panies, etc., for ready ref- 
he avoids speculation and ostentation ; works in field ; erence. 
— big auto — — — W. Colby’s 
article also gives Nas nancial statements.—Sls. Wouldn’t these monthl 
Mngmt., 1 . 379. . - risa 
sate a, St ee bulletins save your time, 
Fotenel, Unier-—Lawes W._ Colby, C. W. Nosh, clarify your thinking, point 
utomobiles, as otor Co., Genera otors, i i “ " 
Inventory, Anti-Depression, Marketing _ Policies, out vital news items, how 


to” articles, etc., that you 
might ordinarily miss? 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


Banks and Finance. 


TURN to page 379. Read the original article. 
See how concisely, yet how comprehensively it 


MODERN MARKETING REFERENCE SERVICE, 418 Graybar Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


ec rcerer Enter my subscription for one year to DISTRIBUTION DIGEST AND INDEX. Bill me 
for $20 with first issue. If I wish to continue I will mail check. 


ndadeuied Enclosed find $2 for current issue of DISTRIBUTION DIGEST AND INDEX. 
PONG EIIG): <cciccicnces Send descriptive literature. 
Name 


(Reg. 


Attach coupon to business letterhead and mail. 
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MAN AGEMENT 


40 Calls a Day— 


(Continued from page 392) 


does his work properly, the orders 
will follow as surely as night follows 
day. Therefore, my first consideration 
is to convince as many women as pos- 
sible that we have a simple means of 
making their kitchens more con- 
venient, their work lighter and more 
economical, their families more con- 
tented. 

“If my mind were centered on the 
necessity of getting orders, I am sure 
I would have the jitters every time | 
ring a door bell. I would be so nerv- 
ous and self-conscious that I would 
make a bad impression, and that would 
handicap me woefully. As it is, and 
solely because I am out to give some- 
thing of value before I get anything, 
I have never had a door slammed in 
my face. I have never been ordered 
to leave a house, have never been of- 
fered an insult or a slight by anyone. 
I know how to take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer, and how to take it graciously. 
When a woman tells me that she is 
too busy to listen to my story, I do 
not infer that she is a liar by insisting. 
I apologize for intruding and ask per- 
mission to talk with her some other 
time, and nine times out of ten she 
gives me an appointment. 


Unfaltering Service 


“When I miss a sale I never show 
disappointment, and never bring any 
kind of pressure to bear to close a 
sale when the prospect does not want 
to be sold. I prove that I am honest 
in promoting service. So, when a 
good prospect fails to materialize, I 
try to make an appointment for the 
future, and by carefully following up 
such leads I have made a surprising 
number of sales. 

“Furthermore, I never make a sale 
that I do not call about six weeks later 
to see that everything is just exactly as 
I represented it would be, or a little 
better. Goods are never really sold 
until they are giving complete satis- 
faction to the final purchaser. Some- 
times I find that a refrigerator requires 
some slight adjustment, and I make it 
myself. If the attention of a service 
man is indicated, I have him up the 
next day, and I follow up until I am 
assured that my customer is completely 
satisfied. 

““Well-meaning salesmen have told 
me that I am wasting time in doing 
this; but the truth is that it is one 
of the most productive things I do. 
Women are naturally proud of their 
new Westinghouse refrigerators, and 


they ask their friends in to see them. 
A call of the kind is exceptional when 
the woman does not offer to give me 
the names of several of her friends 
who are interested, and leads of the 
kind have resulted in a great many 
sales for me.” 

Of course, Mr. Wanner could not 
make an average of about forty calls 
a day and sell a high percentage of 
his prospects without an orderly con- 
duct of his business. He has the name 
and address of every prospect he has 
ever called on. These names:are on 
cards and are properly indexed. The 
cards are also classified as : “live,” 
“moderate’’ and “dead,” and they are 
shifted about to indicate their status. 
The first two classifications lead to 
sales, and the third saves a lot of time. 


Methodical, Intelligent Selling 


He insists that slipshod methods 
cannot produce the best salesmanship, 
and that any careless salesman can im- 
prove his results by adopting method- 
ical, well-planned solicitations. A 
rule requiring any specified number of 
calls a day he thought would be a 
handicap. He explained that he has 
made as many as sixty calls a day 
without a sale, while another day of 
only two or three calls has resulted in 
as many orders; but in every instance 
he emphasized the fact that he had 
worked hard all day long, every day. 

“Both our factory and our dis- 
tributing organization,’ Mr. Wanner 
continued, “‘are great on cooperation. 
They give us fine support and en- 
couragement; but they do not drive us. 
They insist that we do our part in 
merchandising their product, and it 
can’t be accomplished by making just 
exactly a certain number of calls a 
day. The big problem is to keep a 
sales force working, really selling; but 
a salesman may make fifty calls a day, 
every day for a month, and not do any 
real sales work. 

“If I were a sales manager I would 
do as our people do, and bend my 
every effort to keeping my men inter- 
ested in their work. If a well-trained 
salesman is really interested he will 
work all right, whether he makes two 
or fifty calls a day, and he will pro- 
duce a profitable volume of business. 

“Our people have given me a valu- 
able education regarding electrical re- 
frigeration. I have read everything 
our competitors have printed about 
their products, and I am absolutely 
sold on our refrigerator. But I have 
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found that the mechanical and scien. 
tific details of refrigeration are second- 
ary in their value as selling material. 
The big thing that sells refrigerators, 
and almost everything else, is what the 
product will do for the purchaser and 
how well it will do it. 

‘Many of my best selling arguments 
have been given to me by customers. 
I try to get all my prospects to ask 
questions. Then, when my prospects 
become customers, I ask them questions 
when I make my service calls. You 
would be surprised at the many valu- 
able selling points I have acquired in 
this way. So, if I were a sales man- 
ager I would train my men to listen 
as well as talk. If I sold dealers, | 
would put out three or four questions 
every trip, and request my salesmen to 
report on how all dealers answered 
them. I would do this until my sales 
force got the habit of listening. 
Nothing else will give them the buy- 
er’s viewpoint so satisfactorily. 

“If I employed door-to-door men, 
I would not put a man to work calling 
on other men’s wives that I would not 
introduce to my own wife. There is 
something about gentlemanly manners 
that immediately wins the respect of all 
women, from a hod-carrier’s wife to 
the president of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. Every man I employed would 
be a good listener, as well as a good 
talker, and he would be a gentleman 
with a wholesome regard for all 
women. 


—And Personal Well-being 


“Still another mistake that many 
firms make is in sending out sore- 
footed salesmen. The most effective 
work in my form of selling is on the 
hoof. I do not use a car because I 
can make more calls without one, and 
I take care of my feet. My weakness 
is good, comfortable shoes, and I own 
a number of pairs. When a good 
salesman begins to knock off early and 
shirk his work in other ways, look to 
his feet and his shoes. Encourage him 
to get his feet in good shape, and then 
see that he wears roomy, comfortable 
shoes that encourage plenty of free 
and easy footwork. 

“Another point of which I would 
like to remind sales managers is not to 
expect results too quickly from new 
men. My first three months with 
Westinghouse produced very few or- 
ders. I was learning the business, 
breaking myself in; but although 
those three months seemed to be dis- 
couraging, they produced a long list 
of prospects that I have been selling 
ever since. If a man is a salesman, 
well trained, knows his product and 
is a gentleman, give him time, and he 
will produce.” 
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THE ADDED POWER OF 
SPECIALIZATION 


@ SODA FOUNTAIN'S efforts over a period of more than thirty years have con- 
sistently pursued only one course—its sole aim has always been to increase the 
specialized knowledge of the fountain owner in the management and operation of 
his fountain—to help him make more profits! Its single purpose will be continued to 
be devoted toward that end. SODA FOUNTAIN is the only national journal ex- 
clusively devoted to this great function and, of course, its record, from both a 
qualitative and quantitative standpoint, leaves the drug, pharmaceutical, food, res- 
taurant and chain store papers standing at the post. 


@ Proof of the value of this policy is substantiated by the continuous flow of letters 
to our editorial department commenting on the measure of help it is continuously 
rendering. Typical of some of the statements are the following:* 


"A great deal of our increasing business is due to the helpful hints of your trade 
journal." 


"| look forward always to the next issue of SODA FOUNTAIN." 


"| enjoy reading your magazine very much. | get many helpful hints and ideas 
out of it.” 


"| have found SODA FOUNTAIN helpful in many ways besides the winning formulas 
that | cut out and paste in my cook book.” 


"May | express to you my appreciation for the helpful suggestions which have 
come to me through the SODA FOUNTAIN magazine.” 


"| will never be without your magazine." 
"| read the issues from cover to cover.” 


"And being manager of a soda fountain, | receive and read it and have my 
dispensers read it. Of course, we find some valuable information in each issue.’ 


*Names on request. 


@ SODA FOUNTAIN can help your business if you have a product that can be used 
or sold at the soda fountain. It will pay you to concentrate your advertising invest- 


ment in the medium that specializes in th. daily problems of its readers. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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These most valuable booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one of their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Market Analysis 


Equivalent Markets. . . . Are your New 
York sales, Mr. Food Manufacturer, equal 
in dollar volume to your sales in all states 
west of and including the Dakotas, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and except- 
ing only the rural portions of California? 
If so, you are getting your share of the 
New York business. If not, how about 
your sales and advertising program? Take 
magazines, for example. According to this 
recent study of the market by the New 
York Times, some 50 per cent less mag- 
azine circulation exists in the New York 
area than in the equivalent sales area of 
nineteen states. And in terms of equivalent 
metropolitan markets, New York com- 
paring with San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Cleveland, Los Angeles, De- 
troit and Philadelphia, has likewise a 
magazine circulation deficiency of 50 per 
cent. Similar analysis is provided in this 
new study for apparel and house furnish- 
ing lines, and identical data are available 
on all retail fields, according to the Times. 
It is all the result of a two-year 
analysis of the New York market re- 
tail sales potentials, as brought out by 
the Census of Distribution. Prior to the 
publication of this data by the govern- 
ment, other studies have been made to 
show the size of the New York market 
in comparison with entire sections of the 
country, in terms of population and similar 
factors. But this is a fresh approach in 
terms of actual retail market equivalents, 
and as such we recommend the book to 
all concerns operating in or contemplating 
the New York market. The study recog- 
nizes that Census of Distribution figures 
are swollen with relation to present retail 
sales, but uses them to indicate compara- 
tive volume only. It is based, also, on 
the new market area defined by the Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Publishers’ 
Association, including Ulster and Dutchess 
Counties, with accompanying map. Just 
made available to sales and advertising 
executives—we will be glad to see that 
a copy is mailed at your request. 


Window Displays 


Sales Spot Advertising for the 
benefit of those who have not seen this 
study, is advertising through window dis- 
plays at the point of sale. How illuminat- 
ing it is may be best judged by a few 
of the many questions it answers with 
facts and figures from recognized sources: 

How many displays are required for a 
nation-wide showing in cities of over 
25,000? How many in the 79 cities of 
the Central Atlantic section? In the 
Pacific Northwest—or any of the nine 
regions of the Census of Distribution? 

What is the equivalent showing, and its 
cost. for consumer advertising in mag- 


azines, English newspapers, radio, outdoor 
displays, car cards? 

How about display advertising for the 
small manufacturer? 

How can window display advertising be 
made part of the team play so necessary 
under present sales cost conditions? 

Published by the United States Printing 
and Lithographing Company, this study is 
a frank argument for the importance of 
window displays—but not in the ordinary 
sense a collection of illustrations of typical 
displays. Instead, it is a serious presenta- 
tion of statistical material, bringing together 
for the first time under one cover the 
relative and actual costs of all advertising 
campaigns. It presents displays as a part 
of the advertising campaign, without 
criticism of other media, but showing why 
—and how—displays should be considered 
all the way through the preparation of 
the campaign, and not added on at the 
last minute. Changing the emphasis from 
art work and production to the purpose 
and effect of window display advertising, 
it provides reliable statistical information, 
and a “range finder’ map for estimating 
costs of coverage. 


ABC We Back in Bleck: 
Directors to Consider 
“Quarterly Reports” 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
one association which succeeded this 
last year in balancing its budget, P. L. 
Thomson, president, told the nine- 
teenth convention at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 20 and 21. By the 
application of rigid economy, ‘‘a deficit 
of $53,968 for the year ending August 
31, 1931,’ Mr. Thomson added, “has 
been transformed into an operating 
balance of $36,796, after allowing a 
rebate of 10 per cent upon the mem- 
bers’ dues for the last quarter.’ The 
reduction in dues will be continued as 
long as consistent with financial safety. 

The request of several advertisers 
and agencies for more frequent circu- 
lation information (quarterly reports 
were given serious consideration) was 
referred to the board of directors for 
study, and a resolution was passed that 
any procedure proposed by the direc- 
tors for more frequent reports must be 
submitted to the membership. The 
following directors were elected: 


Advertisers: W. H. James, Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company, Detroit; Ralph Starr But- 
ler, General Foods Corporation, New York; 
Donald Douglas, Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago; William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington; L. 
B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter; L. R. Greene, advertising manager, 
Tucketts, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario; 
Ralph F. Rogan, Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Advertising agen- 
cies: W. C. D'Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. Business papers: 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. Farm papers: Mar- 
co Morrow, Capper Farm Press, Topeka: 
Magazines: F. W. Stone, Parents’ Mag- 
azine, New York. Newspapers: William 
F. Schmick, Baltimore Sun; Walter Dear, 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City. 


Newspaper Executives 
Report Improvement 


in Price Levels 


D. F. Kelly, president of Chicago's 
Fair store, told the members of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, meeting in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 20, that newspapers could ac- 
complish much for their depart- 
ment store advertisers if they would 
employ an inquiring reporter to 
circulate among the stores each day 
and give an account for their readers 
of unusual products and services, but 
without mention of individual stores. 

Oscar J. Vogel, merchandising di- 
rector of the Pabst Corporation, 
Dwight Mahan, general sales manager, 
the S.O.S. Corporation, and Ralph 
Leavenworth, advertising manager of 
Westinghouse, made feature addresses 
at the meeting of Major Market News- 
papers, and the newspaper men pres- 
ent took pleasure in reading between 
the lines of Mr. Leavenworth’s talk 
that Westinghouse may soon be a large 
user of newspaper space. Cooperative 
dealer and distributor advertising, the 
company has found to be a great prob- 
lem, because some dealers want news- 
papers, some radio, theatre slides or 
outdoor—with the result that the com- 
pany may place and pay for all adver- 
tising direct from the home office. 

Earl Robertson, of the Kansas City 
Star, told this magazine that whole- 
sale conditions there have improved a 
great deal; that one wholesaler, for 
example, with an investment of $100,- 
000, had turned his capital over ten 
times in the last year without making 
a nickel because prices dropped so 
fast. This year, with firmer prices, he 
is making a good profit. 

The influence of prices on profits 
was emphasized also by Frank Hunt- 
ress, of the San Antonio Express, who 
said that better prices on cotton and 
cattle were making people spend more, 
and business men advertise more. . . 
Similarly encouraging reports were 
made by: 

Colonel Herron, of the Washington Star: 
George Burbach, St. Louis Post Dispatch: 
Dave Plum, of the Troy Record; Frank 
Tripp, Gannett Newspapers ; Jack Tims, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Harvey Young, 
Columbus Dispatch; Carl Slane, Peoria 
Journal-Transcript; B. A. Collins, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Irv. Maier, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; Bill Johns, St. Paul Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch; Al Shuman, of the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram; A. R. Magee, Louisville Courier 


Journal ; John Cowles, Des Moines Register 
Tribune, and H. Ponting, Detroit News. 


Leon H. Lewis, associate member of 
Cruttenden & Eger Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, was appointed executive secretary 
of the Ice Cream Cone Institute of Amer- 
ica at a meeting in Detroit, October 19. 
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How to Select Test Territories; 


Marketers Cite Six Criteria 


} Six specifications which should be 

et by markets to be used in sales 
ests were outlined by Frank R. 
TCoutant of Pedlar & Ryan advertising 
ngency, in presenting a committee re- 
port at the October 20 meeting of the 
New York chapter, American Market- 
ng Society. 

1. Independent identity of city: Each 
ity selected should be reasonably out of 
ange of nearby big town stores that may 
un sales of the commodity to be adver- 
ised or something that fills a like need. 

2, Cities big enough to be forward-look- 
ng: It is advisable to avoid ultra-con- 
servative little cities or towns that have 
stayed the same size for many years, or 
slipped back because people resist new 
deas. The people of such communities 
re too slow to respond to advertising to 
be good test subjects. Suitable progressive 
ities can usually be selected within the 
ange of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 
Where cost permits, even larger cities are 
advisable. 

» 3. Diversified local sources of income: 
For example, trading points serving a sur- 
younding area and having a variety of 
ndustries. It is well to avoid cities with 
pne dominant industry which may shut 
town, cut off local buying power and 
nvalidate the sales test. Naturally, one 
would select cities that are suitable for 
he product te be tested, as regards power 

0 buy, climate, etc. 

4, Equalized dealer set-up: Usually, 
Healers average up about even in numbers 
ind ability for each town in comparison 
With others. Occasionally, however, a spot 
nspection will show one dealer or a chain 
Hominating the market by cut-price tactics 
mr otherwise. The favorable or unfavor- 
ible attitude of a dealer of this dominance 
will tend to invalidate the test, and cities 
0 dominated may well be avoided as com- 
parative test markets. 

5. Equalized sales work on _ product: 
Sales work and distribution should be as 
eatly equal as possible in kind and qual- 
ty for each place. Usually this requires 
h spot inspection by the advertising men, 
n addition to the assurance of the sales 
uepartment. 

6. Satisfactory newspaper _ situation: 
Cities chosen must have newspapers that 
ffer reasonable milline rates; must have 
Within 10 per cent of equal percentage 
f coverage of their respective communi- 
ies, and must be well regarded by their 
eaders. If it is the policy to use all 
orning papers, or all evening papers, it 
S necessary to avoid cities where the lead- 
ng paper has a forced rate combination 
N morning and evening papers. 

_As to the test of the actual adver- 
ising copy, Mr. Coutant pointed out 
hat there are almost limitless possi- 
ilities in testing one copy appeal 
igainst another; one type of product 
br package against another, and, of 
ourse, the individual elements of ad- 
ertising treatment, but that trial and 
Htror experience suggests these rules: 
1. Hold to the simplest elements of 
vhat you wish to test. Test only one 
undamental at a time, though several ap- 


proaches to that fundamental may be tried 
simultaneously. 

2. If you wish to compare effectiveness 
of small copy frequently against large copy 
infrequently, use the same campaign in 
both sizes, and not two different cam- 
paigns. 

3. Give the advertising time to work. 
People may have stock on hand, or for 
other reasons refrain from rushing right 
out to buy, though they are interested. 

4. Be sure to select a control city, com- 
parable as nearly as possible with other 
cities, but in which you do no local ad- 
vertising, to use as a yardstick against which 
to measure the effect in each of the cam- 
paign cities. In the control city, you do 
nothing but keep track of consumer sales. 
They may show gains, or they may show 
losses; either way, they furnish a base 
or 100 per cent for comparing results in 
other cities. 

5. Some newspapers furnish real news- 
paper cooperation; some make a weak 
stab at it; and others give no service. The 
only way to get uniformity of treatment 
in all test cities is to ask the newspapers 
that give merchandising help to lay off just 
once and let the advertising do its work 
unassisted, 

6. Keep the sales force in the dark on 
what you are doing when copy testing. 
An enthusiastic salesman may give so much 
help that he will ruin the test. All that 
should be done is regular routine sales 
work in all cities. 

7. Expect to conduct the test at a loss. 
It is too much to expect sales gains on a 
brief campaign to be great enough to pay 
for the test. It is good practice to adver- 
tise on a larger scale and more intensively 
than the size of test cities would normally 
justify, in order to hurry the answer. The 
principle is the same as the laboratory 
practice of simulating years of wear by 
short-cut methods. 


{NotTe: The above are short excerpts 
from the committee report, “Suggestions 
For Conducting a Trial Sales Test of Ad- 
vertising Copy.” Readers wishing the com- 
plete report should address the American 
Marketing Society, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York City and enclose 15 cents— 
THE Eprrors.] 


New Chevrolet, $350 Ford 


May Tackle Plymouth Six 


Walter B. Chrysler’s ambitious ef- 
forts to become the Number 1 automo- 
bile manufacturer in point of unit 
volume—a position which he hopes 
the new Plymouth six will enable his 
organization to realize—are not going 
to be unchallenged by General Motors 
and Ford. 

A six-cylinder engine is reported to 
have been developed by Ford for in- 
troduction next year on a $350 price 
basis. 

Chevrolet, meanwhile, is expected 
to have two groups of cars on the 
market soon—one a stripped ‘‘econ- 
omy” type competitive in price with 
the Ford and Plymouth sizes. 
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@ You will recognize in the distin- 
guished atmosphere of the 
Bellevue-Stratford an unmistak- 
able assurance of irreproachable 
service in every depariment. You 
will enjoy its beautiful appoint- 
ments— and its location in the 
very center of business and social 
life. Rates are consistent with 
present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


@ Craupe H. Bennett, Gen. Moar. 


Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
as one... 


stance, rooms at the mini- 

mum rate of $3 a day for one 
person, are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 

located in the Grand Central Zone, 

one block from fashionable Park 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 


s a day more for two persons at 
| the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
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MAN AGE M E 


N Tf NOVEMBER lL, 19% 


DISTRICT OR BRANCH MANAGER: 8 years 

Chicago Manager, large Tractor Manufacturer; 2 

years Auto Branch anager; 4 years Distributor 

for self, same lines. Age 33, college, unusual 

snap and personality. —13 
* * * 


SALES AND SALES PROMOTION: _ 5 years 

National Organization contacting wholesale and 

retail drug, dry goods and department stores. 

Supervised operations in field, other men. Per- 

sonal sales $600,000. Snappy type, age 37, 

auto. —14 
* * * 


SALES EXECUTIVE AND SALESMAN: 9 years 

National Manufacturer contacting Automotive 

Manufacturers. Personal sales $500,000. Branch 

Manager to General Sales Manager. Graduate 

M.E., age 35. Reasonable in ideas of compen- 

sation. —15 
? * * 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER: 7 years Pianos; 
3 years Real Estate; 2 years Drugs; 2 years 
Electrical Appliances. Strong Fiel 
Management. Jobber and Direct. 
height, 6 feet, 2 inches. 
* * * 

INDUSTRIAL SALES ENGINEER, 7 years as 
industrial sales engineer and district manager; 
excellent industrial contacts throughout United 
States. Graduate chemical and metallurgical 
engineer. Age 31; height, 6 feet; forceful type; 
auto. ——17 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


JAMES O. CRAIG, President 
209 South State Street, Chicago 


and Sales 
Age 35 years ; 
—16 


| oe 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


To executives who make their request 
on company letterheads we shall be 
pleased to send a ten-day free trial 
subscription to Clay's Economic Daily. 
This terse, specific daily letter is of 
value to the investor and the business 
executive alike. No tips, no gossip— 
but the sound fundamentals of busi- 
ness and finance analyzed and inter- 
preted by an outstanding economist 
with over thirty years' experience. 
Definite recommendations are given 
as to the best future course of action. 


CLAY'S 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


PAUL CLAY, Economist 
| Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Election Campaign Lifts 
GE Sales 50 Per Cent 


General Electric Refrigerator sales- 
men in all parts of the United States 
participating in the second annual 
Monitor Top Election Campaign 
(SALES MANAGEMENT, Sept. 15), 
now nearing its close, have made ap- 
proximately $20,000 in cash bonuses 
and sales of Monitor Top refrigerators 
have shown an increase of more than 
50 per cent since the inauguration of 
the campaign September 6. 

This fall sales drive, explained M. 


F, Mahony, manager of the merchan- 
dising division of the GE refrigera- 
tion department, has been the most 
successful ever held in this season. 


The program involves added cash 


bonuses of some $30,000. 


The success of the campaign, Mr. 
Mahony added, has been largely due 
to three new sales helps, the Monitor 
Bank, the new General Electric Junior, 
a new low-priced model, and a User 
Prospect plan. 

The Monitor Bank visualizes the sav- 
ings made possible by the GE refrig- 
erator. 

The User Prospect plan involves the 
aid of all GE users in securing pros- 
pective purchasers. Users are invited 
by special invitation to home service 


demonstrations and there learn of th 
electrical gifts available for providin 
the name of a friend or neighbor wh 
purchases a GE refrigerator. 

Albert Ahrens, distributor in Ok 
homa City, is leading in this conteg 
and will probably be elected presider 
of Refrigerania. Every non-selling eq 
ploye of his company is participating 


$13,000 More Advertising 
Raises Sales $800,000 


Perhaps A. & P.’s expenditure of 
$7,000,000 a year in advertising is not 
enough. Though the present e 
penditure — about $6,000,000 of 
which is in newspapers—is the largest 
in the company’s history, its do 
sales volume this year has averaged 
about 14 per cent less than in 193] 
and is expected to total only a bit 
more than $900,000,000. On. thi 
basis, A. & P. is spending only $1 in 
advertising for every $129 in sales, 

In connection with its 73rd anni: 
versary sale, starting the week 0 
October 3-8, however, the company in 
creased its newspaper investment about 
$13,000, and got $800,000 mor 
business than in the previous week, 
This was on the ratio of $1 in adver 
tising for every $61 in sales. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order | 


| 


22? DISSATISFIED ? ? 


WITH SALES VOLUME OR SALES 
COST IN NEW YORK AREA 

An organization of experienced commercial sales 
engineers invites correspondence with manufacturers 
or service-organization principals re exclusive sales 
agency guaranteeing aggressive, sustained effort. 

H. & P. Co.—Box 123 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
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COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™St- 8OMaiden Lane 
Tel LONgacre 8645 
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POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, 26, (SCHOOL 
of Business and Civic Administration) fine selling 
personality and well-versed in modern merchandis- 
ing methods, wishes an opportunity to prove his 
worth on sales staff of progressive manufacturer. 
He seeks preparation for a sales career and desires 
training and guidance of a competent sales man- 
ager. Can travel when necessary. Please address 
Box 353, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
executive in your factory or as Detroit Branch Man- 
ager. 

He is an AGGRESSIVE ACCREDITED ORGAN- 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotion, create practical sales 
aids for agents, dealers and salesmen. 

Experience includes Building Materials, Chemi- 
cals, Automobile Insurance, Office Appliances and 
Mechanical Specialties. 

10 years as Salesman arid Branch Manager; 7 
years as General Sales Manager of an Office Appli- 
ance Company with International distribution; 6 
years as President and General Manager of Dis- 
tributing Company marketing labor saving equip- 
ment, etc. ergers eliminated pe ser lines, 
necessitating change. 

Age 45, graduate Civil Engineer. References un- 
questionable. Straight commission or reasonable 
salary and bonus considered from a sound concern 
with a promising future. 

Sales Executive 
12730 MONTE VISTA AVENUE 
Detroit, Michigan 


DIRECTOR OF SALES CORRESPONDENCE, 
whose letters and system successfully compete will 
road men. CUT DOWN YOUR SELLING COST. 
Close dealers, get retail business, and satisfactoril 
cooperates with distributors. Address Box 355 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and, qualified for a salary betweet 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce 
ment is invited. ¢ undersigned provides a 
oughly organized service of recognized standi 
and reputation through which preliminaries 
ee confidentially for positions of the calibr 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to ead 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covefe 
and present position protected. Established twenl 
two years. Send only name and_ address for deta 
maz Inc., 118 Delaware Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


— 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new §P 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. W 
submitted a sales program capable of national & 
pansion. Within four years his sales were natiow 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 yeall 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our Cai 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
M.. Y. 


TORONTO 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


ONDON, Eng, 


EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 


